chesterfield  salutes  with  Millions  of  Fans 

THE    GOLDEN    JUBILEE 

of  America's  most  popular  sporf 

BASKETBALL 


£reri/  time 

It's 


0>feT  90,000,000  is  Bfiskothnirs 
yearly  atlcntliinrc.. .  lops  for  any  Amoriran 
sport... and  lliis  year  nuirhs  llic  celebra- 
tion of  its  Golden  Jnbilee.  The  ^anie  ivas 
founded  by  Dr.  James  iSaisniilh  and  had  its 
modest  start  in  1891  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Such  popularify  must  he  deserved 
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nesterfield 


for  Milder  Better  Taste 

for  Cooler  Smoking 

Ihat's  \vliat  millions  of  Chesterfield  smokers  get 
every  time  they  light  up. ..and  that's  why  these  millions 
are  saying  Chesterfield  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  cigarette  I  ever  smoked. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and  you  too  ^vill 
enjoy  everything  you  Asant  in  a  cigarette ...  rnarfe  to 
jour  taste  with  the  Right  Combitiatioii  of  the  ivorld's 

Every  time . .  ./Ae^So^i^ 


best  cigarette  tobaccos. 


EXTERIOR     DECORATING 


FASHIONS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING 


S 


PRING  finds  the  March  lion  crawling  back  into  his 
cage  while  the  spring  lamb  huddles  his  way  into  the  new 
spring  fashions.  Toss  away  the  heavy  wools  and  dark 
colors  for  new  frivolous  fashions  and  for  the  love  of 
spring.  .  .  . 


DRASTIC  CHANGE  has  not  been 
brought  about  in  spring  fashions. 
SUITS  are  INDISPENSABLE.  The 
best  bets  are  the  tailored  gabardine, 
the  monotone  or  patterned  tweed,  the 
dressmaker  and  the  nifty  navy  num- 
bahs  found  at  Field's  and  Blum's.  To 
add  to  the  "steady"  suits  WHIPPED- 
CREAM  BLOUSES  are  pretty  and 
tempting. 

Milburns  have  a  fresh  treat  in  silk 
shirts  with  long  tails  to  be  worn  out- 
side those  springy  pastel  skirts.  For 
the  casual  look  the  tails  may  be  worn 
outside  and  tied  in  the  front. 

Look  for  jackets  on  dresses,  and 
don't  settle  for  anything  less  than  the 
dazzling  dresses  of  Blum's. 


AVOID  MILITARY  FASHIONS. 
It  is  your  job  to  be  beautiful,  not  a 
carbon  copy  of  that  man  that  has  just 
left  for  the  service.  Men  like  to  re- 
member "the  girl"  in  her  very  femi- 
nine fashions. 

COCKY  COLORS  are  to  be  worn 
for  Spring.  Gray  green  and  sunshine 
yellow  will  take  the  place  of  the  win- 
ter black  standbys.  Pale  blue  coats 
are  features  to  match  the  heavenly 
blue  of  the  spring  skies  reflected  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  Bright 
plaids  are  just  the  thing  for  campus 
and  country  slacks. 

SKIRTS  ARE  STRAIGHTER,  and 
the  straighter  the  newer.  Wrap-arounds 
are  shown  in  skirt-suits  (the  side  sad- 
dle kind)   dresses  and  coats. 


HATS  ARE  MORE— OR  LESS— frivolous  anyway.  MORE  than 
ever,  charming  from  the  masculine  eye,  and  LESS  hat — rationed,  may- 
be. Lots  of  flowers  top  off  milady's  spring  attire.  The  Hub  and  Blum's 
cater  to  hats  with  all  the  air  of  the  new  spring  campaign. 

Bring  gaiety  to  a  white  flannel  or  gabardine  suit.  The  lapel  pins 
that  have  been  dressing  up  our  suits  for  so  long  have  done  their  duty 
—POCKET  PINS  are  the  1942  model,  found  at  Milburn's.  Even  that 
stunning  long  torso  jacket  dress  at  Milburn's  looks  more  dressy  with 
a  snappy  pocket  pin. 

Off"  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new  for  SPRING  FASHIONS 
have  definitely  arrived  with  the  March  winds.  Watch  those  gay  colors 
and  gayer  accessories  in  the  real  feminine  style. 
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Now  that  our  imitation  of  The  New  Yorker 
has  been  accomplished,  leaving  us  with  a 
grand,  grand  memory,  we  have  turned  our 
minds  to  more  practical  and  economical 
thoughts. 

The  regular  staff  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground with  this  issue,  and  the  recently  an- 
nounced new  members  of  the  Parrot  staff  met 
the  challenge  and  turned  out  all  the  copy. 
Young  talent,  economy,  entertainment  issue, 
we  call  it. 

That  is,  the  new  members  did  all  except 
Perpetual  Emotion.  Mary  Ellen  Munger,  the 
editorial  flash,  and  an  R.  B.  collaborated  on 
this  article  which  we  had  best  call  "infor- 
mative." 

Michael  Neigoff,  whom  we  do  not  know 
but  who  has  a  most  entrancing  accent  over 
the  phone,  contributed  Murder  Solves  a 
Mystery.  Farther  on  Henry  George  Aaron 
Oldfield  Selz  has  another  bit  of  his  whimsy 
in  this  issue. 

We  have  always  felt  that  no  one  has  ever 
said  enough  about  Waa-Mu.  We  decided  we 
would,  so  you  will  find  a  profile  on  Joe 
Miller,  Waa-Mu  impresario  and  director  of 
the  Division  Student  Affairs  and  innumerable 
other  things.  In  the  planograph  section  we 
present  a  full  coverage  of  a  Waa-Mu  re- 
hearsal, with  pictures  of  chorus  girls. 

Being  sensitive  souls,  we  have  usually  tried 
to  avoid  poetry — anyhow  the  kind  of  poetry 
people  keep  giving  us.  Helen  Manheim  has 
made  us  forget  our  prejudices,  and,  far  from 
hesitatingly,  we  present  Sonnet,  Lightly. 

Oh  yes,  and  by  the  way,  if  you've  seen 
some  of  the  illustrations  before — forget  it. 


People  around,  especially  men,  keep  asking 
us,  "Why  don't  you  run  a  cover  picture  of  a 
pretty  girl — a  really  pretty  girl.  Of  course, 
that  meant  Paul  Stone  and  ivhen  we  saw  his 
picture  of  Fern  Wilson  of  the  current  Waa- 
Mu  cast — ivell,  there  was  just  nothing  else 
left  to  do.    You  see  what  ive  mean. 
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S^natyped  in  ^J^ctlonl 


SHETLAND   "BOY"    JACKETS 

Wool  Shetland  in  the  favored  3-button  "boy" 
style.  Patch  pockets,  vent  back,  notch  collar  and 
full  lining.  All  wanted  solid  colors.  Sizes  12 
to  18. 


PLAID    PLEATED    SKIRTS 

New  bias  pleated  fashion  skillfully  tailored  from 
all  wool  fabrics.  Novelty  plaids  in  popular  muted 
shades.   Sizes  12  to  18. 
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He  Also  Serves 


BY  HAL  FISHER 


(yN  DECEMBER  10,  1941,  inhabitants  of  both  eastern 
and  far-western  United  States  were  forcefully  slapped  out  of 
five  years  of  lethargy  by  the  announcement  that  our  country 
was  engaged  in  a  war  on  two  fronts — a  fight  for  life.  Cali- 
f ornians  were  quick  to  realize  their  peril ;  enemy  aliens  were 
rounded  up  by  the  hundreds,  a  successful  air-raid  practice 
was  held,  and  within  a  week,  the  entire  west  coast  was  a 
bristling  fortress.  Easterners  were  a  little  slower  in  recog- 
nizing their  danger — the  first  air-raid  practice  held  in  New 
York  City  was  a  dismal  failure,  only  half  of  the  citys  lights 
were  extinguished,  civilians  laughingly  refused  to  get  off  the 
streets,  and  traffic  was  jammed  all  over  Manhattan.  But  the 
second  air-raid  practice  ivas  successful,  thanks  greatly  to  the 
efforts  of  ex-commissioner  of  Civilian  Defense  LaGuardia. 
By  now,  the  East,  although  not  ready  to  down  every  plane  of 
the  Luftwaffe  that  comes  across,  is  prepared  to  take  every- 
thing that  Hitler  can  give,  and  take  it  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  life  or  property. 

But  meanwhile,  in  that  loosely  defined  territory  known  as 
the  Mid-West,  something  new  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory was  going  on.  For  this  huge  section  of  our  country  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  we  were  at  death-grips  with  the  three 
musketeers  of  infamy,  those  who  would  despoil  democracy. 
They  sat  complacently  by  their  radios  while  words  like  Colin 
Kelly,  Bataan,  Wake  Island,  MacArthur,  and  finally  Singa- 
pore flowed  out.  A  few  were  tense — because  they  wondered 
if  the  capture  of  Asiatic  rubber  planta- 
tions would  curtail  automobile  tire  pur-  

chase. 

In  our  section  of  the  Mid- West,  North- 
western students  developed  "war  hys- 
teria" (convenient  word  that  it  is)  and 
proceeded  to  flunk  courses,  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  understanding  parents  and  the 
consternation  of  professors.  Escapism 
moved  in,  bringing  with  it  a  swarm  of 
bloated  high-hats  who  sat  up  all  night 
"guzzling  beer  and  burping,"  so  that 
they  could  write  long,  scholarly  articles 
for  the  next  day's  DAILY.  That  there 
must  be  a  few  sober,  conscientious  indi- 
viduals who  could  think  and  act  sanely, 
was  apparent,  and  indeed  there  were. 

The  Northwestern  Defense  Commis- 
sion underwent  a  name-only  reorganiza- 
tion, and  came  out  as  the  Northwestern 
War  Council;  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  campus  would  see  intelligent  co- 
ordination of  those  facilities  which 
would  bring  the  war  home  to  N.LI,  stu- 


dents, and  through  them,  possibly  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  Chicago  area.  Notable  among  '42  actions  of  the 
S.G.B.,  which  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Coun- 
cil, was  the  curtailment  of  all  dances  and  parties  on  campus, 
and  the  abolishment  of  large  off-campus  affairs.  This,  rea- 
soned both  the  War  Council  and  the  S.G.B.,  will  not  onlv  de- 
crease student  expenditure  for  lavish  Chicago  entertainment, 
but  will  even  serve  as  an  aid  to  tire  conservation.  Fine,  but 
did  it  work? 

Unhappily,  and  through  no  fault  of  either  the  Governing 
Board  or  the  Council,  it  most  certainly  did  not  work.  The 
Junior  Prom  was  cancelled:  a  hundred  suggestions  for  other 
expensive  affairs  were  forthcoming.  Students  who  did  not 
liks  being  confined  to  the  campus  for  entertainment,  began 
to  drift  into  Chicago  in  far  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Students  refused  to  realize  that  they,  too,  had  a  job  to  do. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  War  Council  changed 
schemes  and  in  doing  so,  left  itself  open  to  all-campus  ridi- 
cule. For  it  had  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  war  close 
to  home  by  creating  campus  Civilian  Defense  officers.  First 
step  was  to  have  every  living  group  at  Northwestern  elect  an 
air-raid  warden.  The  idea  was  derisively  received  in  almost 
every  quarter.  Reported  one  sorority  girl,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Council,  " — and  when  I  told  them  that  we  would  have 
to  select  a  warden,  they  all  laughed,  and  promptly  chose  the 
most  unqualified  person  in  the  house."  From  one  student  in 
an  open  house,  "If  the  Japs  can  get  to 
Chicago,  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  even  try  to 
stop  them  from  laying  eggs  on  dear  old 
N.U."  From  these  remarks,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  Northwestern  War 
Council,  well-intentioned  as  it  is,  is  rid- 
ing the  wrong  trail  in  expecting  to  bring 
about  a  metamorphosis  of  student  opin- 
ion concerning  a  war  which  they  see 
only  as  "a  heroic  struggle  raging  five 
thousand  miles  away  from  them  on  both 
sides." 

What.  then,  can  be  done  to  awaken 
the  Mid-West  in  general  and  Northwest- 
ern in  particular  to  tlie  fact  that  our 
country  has  been  slapped  in  the  face  and 
kicked  in  the  stomach?  This  might  be 
tried: 

1 1  Government  sponsored  training 
groups  to  take  the  place  of  Illinois  Ci- 
vilian Defense;  so  that  girls,  instead  of 
learning  how  to  use  decontamination  ap- 
paratus, which  they  will  probably  never 
^^<*t^t^  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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A  BIRD^S 
EYE/  VIEW 


SOCIAL  NOTE 

If  you  haven  t  spent  a  Saturday  night 
in  Willard  (we  mean  from  eight  until 
two)  you  have  been  missing  things.  .  .  . 
They  tell  us  two  advanced  cases  of  fem- 
inine frustration  are  known  to  gaze  soul- 
fully  at  each  other  and  mutter  things 
like,  "She's  engaged,"  "She's  lovely!" 
and  "A  man's  a  two-face."  Then  at  two 
o'clock  these  same  thwarted  females 
haunt  the  narrow  and  shadowed  re- 
cesses of  the  stairway  to  watch  the  more 
prominent,  more  amorous  females  out- 
side. Mouthing,  as  they  gaze  through 
the  window  scornfully,  "But  what  kind 
of  mothers  will  they  make?" 
• 

STRAINED  RELATIONS 

Tyros  considering  the  forthcoming 
ski  trip  to  Sun  Valley  need  not  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  bone-breakage 
on  the  Palmyra  week-end,  for  every 
wrenched  ankle,  twisted  rib,  and  warped 
cartilage  has  its  promised  compensa- 
tion. News  has  now  reached  us  that 
there  is  a  national  organization  of  skiers 
who  have  acquired  broken  bones  while 
on  a  down-hill  run.  Its  exclusive  mem- 
bership insignia  is  a  broken  shin  bone 


fashioned  of  silver.  In  addition,  those 
lucky  people  who  autographed  that  large 
white  plaster  cast  seen  around  campus 
of  late   will    soon   be   notified    of   their 
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membership  in  another  ski-group — just 
as  exclusive. 


NOT-SO-STRANGE  INTERLUDE 

During  our  daily  Scott  Hall  coke-orgy 
we  were  quite  intrigued  with  the  follow- 
ing scene:  Props;  one  table,  two  chairs, 
two  phospates.  Cast;  one  male  thing, 
one  female.  Two  or  three  thousand  N.  U. 
hetero-sexuals  milling  about  in  the  back- 
ground. Action;  She-thing  leans  toward 
he-thing.  He-thing  leans  toward  she- 
thing.  He-thing  looks  as  if  he  wants 
she-thing  to  be  willing.  She-thing  looks 
willing.  Climaxing  our  little  drama  the 
creatures  exchange  nasal  hand-shakes, 
and  continue  to  do  so  in  a  series  of 
spasmodic  caresses.  Frankly,  we  find  it 
well  worth  the  price  of  a  small  coke  to 
see  primitive  love  displayed  with  such 
gay  abandon. 


LITTLE  WHITE  LIES 

Though  for  many  years  we  have 
looked  on  the  much  lauded  B.M.O.C's 
with  something  akin  to  awe,  we  have 
also  felt  that  they  must  possess  at  least 
one  weak  point.  Now  we  can  have  the 
doubtful  honor  of  saying  (in  no  uncer- 
tain terms)  "We  Told  you  so"  ...  It 
seems  he  was  an  active.  Also  it  seems 
it  was  "Hell  Week"  (Now  don't  be  silly. 
Dearie.  You  knoiv  there's  no  such  thing 
as  "Hell  Week")  Well,  anyway,  pledges 
ran  to  do  his  bidding.  But  when  he  was 
forty-five  minutes  late  for  a  date  with 
his  girl  he  alibied  naively  that  he'd 
been  waxing  the  floor.  Now  we  all  know- 
that  people  do  wax  floors.  And  we  also 
know  they  do  it  more  frequently  around 
this  season.  But  not  an  active.  And, 
Allah,  not  a  B.M.O.C. !  A  hundred  years 
from  now  you'll  be  dead,  anyway. 


SPRING  AND  WE 

A  little  green  freshman-thing  was  trot- 
ting by  the  Hardy  Lounge  at  about 
4  p.m.  the  other  afternoon.  Through  the 
open  door  he  could  see  the  friendly  glow 
of  candles  and  a  table  covered  with 
goodies.  The  freshman  started  to  enter 
the  room  when  a  hoary  sophomore 
rushed  up  to  him  and  barred  his  way 
growling  "Hey.  don't  go  in  there."'  Over 
the  little  fellow's  face  spread  a  look  of 
infinite  gratitude.  "Thank  you  kindly," 
he  said  and  flowed  on.  All  of  which 
leaves  room  for  reflection. 


TAKE  A  NUMBER 

Seven  points  have  always  seemed  a 
bit  inaccessible  but  things  like  the  fol- 
lowing make  us  wonder.    When  we  sat 


down  at  the  table  for  lunch  they  were 
gesticulating  wildly.  We  were  certain 
that  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  was 
being  torn  to  shreds,  or  that  the  com- 
plexities of  evolution  were  being  sim- 
plified for  posterity.  Or  at  least  for  our 
benefit.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  we  were 
disillusioned.  Our  faith  in  Phi  Betes 
was  definitely  shattered.  It  seems  the 
topic  of  the  heated  discussion  was  the 
profound  problem  of  whether  they 
should  listen  to  EUery  Queen  and  the 
Hermit,  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Ellery 
Queen,  The  Shadow  and  The  Hermit. 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  The  Hermit,  or 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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BY  MICHAEL  NEIGOFF 


1 1  Ik.    reid    drake    murder 

looked  at  the  dilapidated  house  with  its 
gables  and  dirty  windows.  The  house 
reminded  him  of  a  second-rate  horror 
movie.  All  that  was  missing  was  a  dark 
stormy  night  with  the  rain  and  light- 
ning beating  at  the  windows. 

"Well?"  Mr.  Murder's  publisher,  Mr. 
Schlmer,  beamed. 

"I  am  supposed  to  write  a  murder 
mystery  in  that  house?" 

"Of  course.  Isn't  it  the  ideal  setting? 
What  more  could  you  ask  for?" 

Mr.  Murder  wisely  kept  silent.  He 
had  found  out  long  ago  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  insult  a  publisher — if  insulting  a 
publisher  was  possible.  Sighing,  he 
picked  up  his  portable  typewriter  and 
suitcase,  walked  up  the  long  stone  walk 
that  dissected  the  green  lawn,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  wind-blown  house. 

"You  would  almost  expect  to  find  a 
corpse  under  every  bed,"  Mr.  Schlmer 
said  joyously. 

Actually,  of  course,  there  was  not  a 
corpse  under  every  bed,  but  there  was 
one  hanging  from  a  chandelier  in  the 
hall. 

Mr.  Schlmer  gazed,  his  mouth  agape, 
and  Mr.  Murder  hoped  he  would  swal- 
low his  tongue.  He  did  not.  however, 
and  managed  to  sav.  "Look!" 


Mr.  Murder  looked.  The  corpse  was 
a  nice  girl.  Long  blonde  curls  almost 
covered  her  face  which  sagged  into  her 
collar  bone.  Her  feet  dangled  about 
eighteen  inches  off  the  floor. 

"Really,"  Mr.  Murder  said,  "this  is 
too  much !  I  didn't  expect  you  to  make 
any  fuss.  All  I  want  is  a  quiet  couple 
of  weeks  so  I  can  write  that  new  book 
you  want." 

"But,"  the  publisher  gasped,  "she's 
dead!" 

Mr.  Murder  gazed  incuriously  at  the 
hanging  body.  There  was  blood,  not 
catsup,  as  he  had  suspected,  dripping 
from  her  throat.  Evidently  it  wasn't  the 
sort  of  practical  joke  a  publisher  would 
play  on  his  author.  He  whacked  the 
girl's  knee  joint.  The  whole  body 
swayed.   "Hm,"  he  said,  "she  is  dead." 

"Dead?"  A  voice  behind  them  echoed 
dully. 

Mr.  Murder  and  his  publisher  turned 
on  their  heels  and  faced  the  caretaker 
who  had  driven  them  down  from  the 
train. 

"You!"  The  publisher  snapped. 
"Who  is  she?  Where  did  she  come 
from?    What  happened?" 

The  caretaker  dropped  the  bags  he 
was  carrying  in  from  the  car  and  stood 
still.    "She's  my  wife." 

Mr.  Murder  looked  at  the  dead  girl 
and  back  at  the  caretaker  and  wondered 
in  what  contest  she  had  gotten  him  as 
the  booby  prize.  The  caretaker  hadn't 
shaved  since  morning  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  short  blue-black  hairs.  His 
thick  mat  of  hair  swept  down  his  fore- 
head and  pointed  to  dark  brooding  eyes. 
His  lips  were  thin  and  drawn  and  his 
chin  was  set  forward.  Mr.  Murder 
thought  he  looked  like  a  perfect  fiction- 
villain. 

Mr.  Schlmer  walked  the  caretaker  into 


the  next  room  and  Mr.  Murder  kept  sur- 
veying the  body.  It  was  the  first  live — 
no.  dead — body  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
didn't  look  like  any  he  had  ever  written 
about. 

"She  was  pretty,  wasn't  she?"'  a  man 
who  had  just  walked  in  said. 

"\es,"  the  author  agreed,  noting  the 
old-fashioned  straight  razor  in  the 
stranger's  hand. 

"I  always  meant  to  marry  her.  but 
forgot  to  ask  her,"  he  smiled,  and 
walked  out. 

Mr.  Murder  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  hadn't  shaved  that  morning. 

A  while  later  the  three  men  were 
seated  in  the  living  room  of  the  old 
home.  In  the  center  of  the  over-large 
room  was  a  fire-place  and  above  it  the 
portrait  of  the  former  owner,  a  pom- 
pous white  haired  man  with  ruddy 
cheeks.  Peter  Fott.  the  caretaker,  had 
been  given  some  whiskey  to  steady  him. 
Mr.  Murder  was  unperturbed  but  he 
took  a  drink  on  general  principles. 

"She  was  above  me."  Fott  told  his 
glass  of  whiskey. 

"\ou'll  have  to  find  out  who  did  this. 
Murder."   Schlmer  was   saying. 

"Me?" 

"Yes.  vou're  the  only  one  who  knows 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  ^  our  books 
are  so  realistic." 

Mr.  Murder  felt  sorry  for  the  limited 
education  of  the  publisher,  but  he  had 
long  ago  given  up  trying  to  inform 
friends  that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was 
writing  about.  "This  is  a  case  for  the 
]iolice,""  he  said. 

"No."  Mr.  Schlmer  stood  up  and  ran 
his  hand  over  his  non-existent  hair.  "I 
want  you  to  solve  this  crime  before 
morning.  Think  of  the  good  publicity 
we'll  get.  Even  tlie  newspapers  will 
carrv  it.    We'll  be  able  to  run  vour  new 
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book  serially  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  sell  the  rights  to  the 
movies.  Your  new  book  will  be  the 
story  of  how  you,  Reid  Drake  Murder, 
solved  a  real-life  crime.  Why.  we  ought 
to  net  at  least.  .  .  ." 

"At  least,"  Mr.  Murder  agreed.  He 
bit  into  a  cigar.  Publishers  were  so 
impressionable.  And  authors  had  to 
humor  them  along.  "But  how  would 
you  go  about  solving  it?" 

Mr.  Schlmer  looked  down  at  Peter 
Fott  who  was  sitting  sullenly  drinking 
Mr.  Murder's  best  liquor.  "Listen  to 
him,"  Schlmer  said,  pointing  to  his  most 
successful  author.  "He's  kidding  now. 
He's  the  man  who  solves  crimes  that 
baffle  Scotland  Yard  and  the  F.B.I." 

"You  shouldn't  take  my  books  too 
seriously,"  Murder  said.  "After  all  I 
don't  know  anything  about  this.  I  don't 
know  how  to  begin."  He  got  up  from 
his  chair  and  lifted  the  telephone  off  its 
hook.   The  wire  was  dead. 

"Guess  they  didn't  pay  their  bills,"  he 
said,  turning  back  to  the  room  and  then 
saw  the  dangling  ends  of  the  cut  wires. 
"People  read  the  wrong  books,"  he  re- 
flected. 

"Listen,  Murder,"  Schlmer  softened 
his  tone  to  that  of  a  whining  cat,  "I 
don't  ask  you  to  do  much  for  me.  Here 
I  am  giving  you  this  house,  out  of  sheer 
gratitude  and  from  my  own  pocket  and 
you  won't  even  solve  a  little  murder  for 
me." 

There  was  no  evading  it.  The  murder 
had  to  be  solved.  There  was  no  protec- 
tion from  the  killer  who  might  be  in  the 
room  at  the  very  moment.  The  author 
felt  he  owed  his  public  at  least  a  dozen 
more  books  before  he  died. 

"All  right,"  Murder  said.  "But  we'll 
do  things  my  way,  the  only  way  I 
know." 

"Good."  The  publisher  relaxed  in  a 
deep  chair  and  nursed  a  drink.  Fott 
looked  up,  and  dripped  the  last  drop  of 
whiskey  from  the  bottle. 

"She  was  too  high  above  me." 

Reid  Drake  Murder  went  to  work.  He 
took  out  his  typewriter  and  with  a  ream 
of  yellow  paper,  three  sharp  pointed 
pencils,  some  Murder-made  sandwiches 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  he  set  to  solving  a 
mystery.  He  typed  and  tore  up  what  he 
typed.  He  bit  into  a  cigar  and  tore  oif 
his  tie  and  vest.  He  kicked  off  his  shoes. 
He  took  bites  of  the  sandwiches  and 
washed  them  down  with  wine.  Then  he 
started   typing.     Minutes   went   by   and 
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'//£■  PAPERWEIGHT  on  jour  desk  is  a  dime-store  soldier 
Stretched  out  before  a  machine  gun,  aiming  to  fire. 
Yesterday  he  would  have  driven  lead  into  your  heart, 
But  your  indifference  today  shows  how  quickly  we  tire 
Of  the  emotional  games  we  play  as  the  strings  are  pulled 
And  we  jump  and  bow  according  to  determined  rules. 
Enough  hysteria,  enough  tears,  enough  demonstrations 
To  prove  we  know  there's  ivar — and  that  we  are  fools. 
Today  the  price  of  eggs,  the  bill  for  your  neiv  coat 
Is  far  more  vital  than  statistics  of  this  ivar. 

We  have  done  ivith  the  quickly  assumed  sensitiveness 

Of  a  people  outraged,  deeply  shocked,  mind  and  heart-sore, 

And  have  put  on  the  drab  garments  of  everyday 

Gentility,  killing  the  usual  amount  of  hours 

In  lethargy  and  the  polite  boredoms  of  social  life. 


We  have  buried  our  vitality. 


Please  do  not  send  flowers. 
— Helen  Manheim 


at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  he  had  about 
a  dozen  pages  of  solid  margin-to-margin 
typing. 

The  stranger  who  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Murder  came  in  again.  He  had  on  his 
pajamas  and  carried  a  tiger  cub  in  his 
arms. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  he  said  as  the  men 
stared  at  him.  "I'll  just  put  kitty  to  bed 
and  lock  myself  out."  He  passed  toward 
the  door,  then  noted  Fott  and  stopped, 
"Sorry  old  man.  I  told  her  not  to  marry 
you." 

He  walked  out. 

"Well,"  said  Schlmer,  "Who  did  it?" 

Peter  Fott  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet 
and  glared  at  the  author. 

Mr.  Murder  looked  up  at  the  two  and 
said,  "Sit  down,  Mr.  Fott.  No,  I  don't 
know  who  did  it.  Each  one  of  us  could 
have  done  it,  however.  You,  Mr. 
Schlmer  could  have  phoned  someone  at 
the  station  when  we  got  off  the  train." 

"Me?    Who  are  you  accusing?" 

"But."    Mr.    Murder    went    on,    not 


watching  the  publisher  glow,  "that 
would  have  taken  an  accomplice  .  .  . 
that  man!" 

"That  what?"  Fott  said  glumly. 

"Me!  Look  at  me!  Mr.  Schlmer 
fumed.  "Do  I  look  like  Murder?  Look 
at  him!" 

Peter  Fott  swayed  toward  the  smaller 
man.  "She  was  my  wife.  Who  had  a 
better  right  to  kill  her?" 

"Look  at  him,"  the  publisher  went  on, 
"he  looks  like  a  murderer,  he  acts  like 
one  and  he  is  one!" 

Murder  sighed  at  the  man's  dullness. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "and  that  is  whv 
he  didn't  do  it.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
the  most-suspicious  looking  character 
being  guilty?  Of  course  not!  He  looks 
too  much  like  a  murderer  to  be  one." 
He  turned  to  Fott.    "Sit  down." 

"Was  there  anyone  else  around  here, 
except  you  and  your  wife?" 

"We  were  all  alone."  he  said.    "Just 

Tillie  and  me.    She  was   so   beautiful. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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White   Columns   Somewhere 


BY  SYLVAN  WEINBERG 


S. 


OMEWHERE  SHE  MUST  EXIST.  He  had  never  seen  her.  He  wasn't  even  sure 
how  she  looked. 

He  always  left  his  office  in  Atlanta  at  3  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoons.  Nor  could 
the  haughtiest  dowager  among  the  millionaire  hypochondriacs  whom  his  hland  words 
comforted,  learn  the  phone  number  of  his  country  retreat.  And  they  often  asked 
him.  At  first,  the  brown  eyes  that  had  given  the  will  to  live  so  many  times  to  so 
many  people,  grew  for  an  instant  cold.  Then — a  fraction  later — he  would  smile  and 
change  the  subject.    He  did  both  so  well.    The  question  was  rarely  repeated. 

He  liked  to  walk  among  the  huge  live  oak  trees  and  the  color  of  the  grass  was  so 
rich.  Occasionally  a  blotch  of  reddish  brown  marred  the  perfect  greenness  under- 
foot. This  was  the  red  clay  of  Georgia.  He  usually  returned  over  the  same  path, 
because  if  he  came  back  that  way,  he  could  see  in  the  distance  the  tall  white  columns 
of  his  home.  Those  white  columns  meant  a  lot  to  him.  Whenever  he  saw  them,  his 
belief  was  restored.   They  were  a  reality.   They  existed.   He  had  caused  them  to  exist. 

As  he  walked  among  the  huge  live  oak  trees,  he  used  to  think  of  the  days  when 
everything  had  existed  only  in  his  belief  that  it  someday  would.  A  long  time  ago — 
it  seemed — he  had  been  a  medical  student.  It  was  then  that  he  first  told  of  the  office 
in  Atlanta.  Of  the  brilliant  young  doctor  who  would  be  there.  Of  all  the  hopeless 
cases  he  would  cure.  It  was  a  long  time  ago — it  seems — that  he  had  told  of  the 
stately  manor  house.  Of  the  pale  pink  dogwood  blossoms.  Of  the  scattered  patches 
of  red  clay.  It  was  then  when  he  first  told  that  somewhere  she  must  exist.  And  this 
seemed  the  surest  dream  of  all.    The  surest,  and  the  least  important. 

He  had  never  loved.  He  knew  that  love  would  come — but  only  when  her  existence 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  There  was  no  hurry.  There  was  no  way  in  which  to  hurry. 
He  was  sure  of  it. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  never  known  defeat.  He  had  never  dreamed  a  dream  that 
he  could  not  make  come  true.  He  was  a  man  who  had  never  known  doubt.  He  had 
never  doubted  the  things  that  he  had  dreamed.  He  was  patient.  He  was  relentless. 
Love,  when  its  moment  came,  would  fall  before  him  as  everything  had  always  fallen 
before  his  will.    He  knew  no  other  way. 

The  races  were  unusually  predictable  at  Tropical  Park  that  day.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  days  in  his  life  when  he  forgot  and  relaxed.  It  was  just  before  tlie  start 
of  the  seventh  race.  He  casually  turned  to  an  acquaintance.  In  so  doing  his  eye 
chanced  to  .  .  .  The  vague  vision  of  the  medical  student  .  .  .  She  did  exist. 

She  was  fairly  tall.    Her  hair  was  the  kind  that  gives  a  sort  of  carefully  careless 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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""'They  told  me  you  had  been  to  her. 

And  mentioned  me  to  him: 

She  gave  me  a  good  character. 

But  said  I  could  not  sivim. 


2-l-2  =  MULDOON'S 


^y  T  IS  QUITE  fashionable  nowadays 
to  live  in  the  abstract.  Nothing  is  ever 
what  it  looks  like  anymore,  since  it  is 
always  symbolic  of  something  else. 
Something  much  larger— and  horribly 
complex.  If  one  of  today's  minor  intel- 
lects is  heard  to  mutter,  "The  dog  has 
fleas!"  ten-to-one  he  doesn't  mean  dog, 
and  doesn't  mean  fleas,  but  instead  is  try- 
ing out  a  new  way  of  suggesting  that  the 
Japanese  are  making  plans  to  bomb 
New  York,  or  that  national  defense  taxes 
have  placed  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
American  people.  Now  to  a  week-end 
guest  all  this  is  exceedingly  confusing, 
since  you  never  know  just  what  you're 
discussing,  and  if  you  answer  in  the  ab- 
stract you  are  quite  liable  to  commit 
yourself  on  a  delicate  problem  concern- 
ing Pan-American  relations,  or  irrepar- 
ably insult  the  republican  candidate  for 
alderman  of  the  seventeenth  ward  who, 
incidentally,  turns  out  to  be  your  host's 
brother-in-law. 

He  sent  them  word  I  had  not  gone 

(We  know  it  to  be  true) : 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on. 

What  tvould  become  of  you? 

All  of  which  leaves  the  average  per- 
son in  some  what  of  a  predicament  and 
he  blunders  about  with  an  occasional, 
"Uh-huh,  yes.  I  see,"  or  an  equally 
despicable  "No.  I  don't  quite  agree 
with  you  on  that  point.  You  seem  to  be 
jumping  to  conclusions."  Either  type 
response  is  equally  hazardous  since  by 
an  affirmative  you  may  donate  your  net 
income  for  the  next  two  years  to  a 
worthy  charity-fund  for  test-tube  babies, 
while  a  single  negative  may  unmask  you 
as  being  anti-Roosevelt,  therefore  Pro- 
Nazi — and  a  firm  advocate  of  free  love. 
So  the  problem  boils  down  to  not  know- 
ing what  you're  talking  about  and  talk- 
ing about  it  convincingly. 

/  gave  her  one,  they  gave  him  two. 
You  gave  us  three  or  more: 

Ther  all  returned  from  him  to  you. 
Though  they  ivere  mine  before. 

The  first  rules  in  this  dandy  little  par- 
lor-same are  never  to  commit  yourself 


DEAD  GRANDMOTHER 


on  anything,  and  never  let  your  conver- 
sational opponent  outdo  you  in  his 
choice  of  symbols.  Whatever  he  says 
does  something,  why  you  just  say  some- 
thing bigger  does  something  else.  If  he 
should  over-confidently  state,  "The 
stream  is  trickling  over  the  cliff  and  the 
people  in  the  valley  below  will  have 
fresh  water,"  then  is  your  chance  to 
floor  him  with  the  statement  that,  "On 
the  contrary,  the  river  is  rushing  over 
the  glacier  and  the  people  in  the  valley 
below  will  probably  drown,"  in  no  time 
at  all  you  can  work  your  way  up  to 
seas,  and  oceans,  and — oh,  just  all  sorts 
of  things! 

//  /  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair. 
He  trusts  to  you  to  set  them  free, 

Exactly  as  we  were. 

The  nice  thing  about  being  abstract 
is  that  you  can  do  it  in  so  many  fields. 
First  of  all  you  can  be  an  impressionist. 
Now  an  impressionist  sees  a  man  on  a 
street-car.  But  his  brain  does  not  say, 
"Here  is  a  man  on  a  street  car."  No !  It 
says  "here  is  futility  on  a  public  con- 
veyance. Here  is  sorrow.  Brown  sulk- 
ing sorrow,  and  orange  anger.  Purple 
lust,  petty  morality — and  a  green  fe- 
dora," see!  Doesn't  that  sound  like  fun? 
Or,  if  you  have  artistic  tendencies,  or 
can   draw   a  more-or-less   straight   line 


BUDD     SELZ 

without  a  ruler,  you  can  be  a  surrealist. 
Now  a  surrealist  buys  paints,  and  can- 
vasses, and  an  amazing  assortment  of 
brushes.  He  then  chooses  a  subject  such 
as  a  moulting  canary,  or  a  broken  down 
garbage-truck,  or  anything  with  char- 
acter! And  after  much  cogitation  on  the 
subject  he  squats  down  in  front  of  it 
( though  there  is  a  certain  faction  which 
prefers  the  back,  or  bottom),  throws 
away  his  paints  and  brushes,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  forth  violent  impressions 
with  mud,  cocoanut  milk,  and  his  finger 
nails — this  is  to  create  a  mood.  Then 
our  surrealist  fills  the  remainder  of  his 
canvas  with  anything  that  happens  to 
enter  his  mind — cubes,  spheres,  eggs, 
tomatoes — practically  anything  except 
whatever  he's  sitting  in  front  of  (or  be- 
hind, or  underneath).  And  you'd  be 
amazed  at  the  number  of  things  you  can 
get  on  one  canvas! 

My  notion  was  that  you  had  been 
(Before  she  had  this  fit) 

An  obstacle  that  came  between 
Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 

Also  there  is  a  more  lucrative  side  to 
this  phantasmagoria  of  abstractions. 
Certain  Tribune  cartoonists  see  the 
Nazis  as  a  snake  in  somebody's  garden 
of  Eden.  A  nationally  famous  advertis- 
ing concern  sees  an  obviously  nauseat- 
ing breakfast-food  as  a  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  a  rainbow.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  sees  Honky  Tonk  as  a  good 
movie. 

See!    Anybody  can  do  it  if  he  tries! 

Dont  let  him  know  she  liked  them  best. 

For  this  must  ever  be 
A  secret,  kept  from  all  the  rest. 

Between  yourself  and  me." 

"In  case  you're  wondering,  the  poem 
is  out  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  In 
case  you're  not — don't  bother. 
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PROFILE    WITH    TWO    EYES... 


BY  ELEANOR  LA  BONTE  AND  PAT  WELSH 


GlLL  true  cosmopolites  are 
products  of  a  rural  environment,"  a 
young  woman  offered,  citing  as  a  case 
in  point  Cole  Porter,  who  comes  from 
Kokomo.  Indiana,  to  his  everlasting 
chagrin. 

Another  example  of  the  theory  could 
be  Joe  Miller,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
cosmopolitan,  and  who  comes  from 
Iowa.  He,  however,  does  not  shrink 
from  acknowledging  his  native  land. 
"Life,"  he  is  apt  to  say,  "considers  Iowa 
the  seat  of  the  new  national  culture." 

Joseph  W.  Miller  is  a  cultured  and  a 
busy  man.  His  position.  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  keeps 
him  well  occupied,  and  he  sacrifices 
every  moment  outside  of  office  hours  to 
direct  the  annual  Waa-Mu  production — 
his  favorite  avocation. 

It  all  started  when  Joe  was  in  high  scht 
show  production  of  Irene,  and  thought  it 
derful  thing  he  had  ever  seen.   He  still  does, 
he  remembers,  "in  timing  and  everything  e 
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)ol.    He  saw  a  road- 
was  the  most  won- 
"It  was  perfect." 
;lse." 

When  he  remembers  an  enthusiasm,  he  glows  all  over.  He 
is  often  enthusiastic,  and  is  able  to  transmit  the  feeling  to 
those  with  whom  he  works.  "Joe  makes  us  feel  that  he's  one 
of  us."  a  member  of  this  year's  Waa-Mu  show  says.  "When 
he  sits  by  the  piano  on  the  stage  in  that  old  leather  jacket 
and  grins  while  he's  directing — well,  you  can't  help  wanting 
to  do  your  best." 

That  is  why  Waa-Mu  is  what  it  is  today.  That,  and  a  few- 
other  reasons,  such  as  his  patience,  his  sense  of  humor,  his 
love  of  music,  and  his  graciousness. 

He  might  well  be  described  as  a  man  who  lives  graciously. 
His  home  reflects  him.  There  is  an  FM  radio  and  phonograph 
combination  and  a  collection  of  discs,  made  by  members  of 
Broadway  shows,  which  are  his  pride.  There  is  a  comfort- 
able den,  filled  with  entertaining  books,  musical  scores,  and 
scripts.  The  house  is  kept  by  a  jovial  negro  appropriately 
named  Butler.  In  keeping  with  a  certain 
paradoxical  atmosphere  which  always 
surrounds  Miller.  Butler  is  an  ordained 
minister  as  well  as  a  houseman. 

The  self-contradiction  about  Joe  is 
evident  in  the  quiet  politeness  and  the 
gentle  cordiality  which  not  always  cover 
a  rather  inflexible  will.  When  the  man 
makes  up  his  mind  on  a  subject,  his 
mind    is   set.     When   he   reaches   a   de- 


Tliis  is  a  story  about  the  man 
who  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction which  makes  possi- 
ble the  pictures  on  the  next 
pages.  His  name  is  Joseph 
W.  Miller,  Nobody  knows 
what  the  W.  stands  for. 


cision,     that     decision     unquestionably 
stands. 

One  of  the  last  times  he  changed  his 
mind  was  in  regard  to  the  real  live  horse 
which  was  to  have  added  a  Ziegfieldian 
touch  to  last  year's  show.  On  dress  re- 
hearsal night  the  horse  stepped  out  onto 
the  stage,  and  promptly  slid  all  over  the 
waxed  floor,  scattering  the  cast  with  dis- 
patch. The  horse  also  managed  to  kick 
one  of  the  leading  ladies.  She  was  res- 
cued from  an  upside-down  position  be- 
tween two  curtains,  and  on  her  pained 
cries,  Joe  abandoned  Spectacle  with  a 
sigh  and  a  chuckle.  In  doing  so,  he  in- 
cidentally almost  broke  the  heart  of  one 
chorus  boy.  whose  only  solo  part  con- 
sisted in  following  the  horse  around  the 
stage,  dressed  as  a  street  cleaner — just 
in  case. 

Joe  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  production  since  the  halcyon  days  of  1929.  That  was 
the  era  of  painted  slickers,  yellow  convertibles,  and  John 
Held,  Jr.  Money  was  slipping  through  fingers  then,  before 
the  stock  market  crash.  Everyone  w'as  getting  enthusiastic 
about  musicals,  and  everybody  was  doing  them.  The  Men's 
Union  of  Northwestern,  whose  'Hermit  and  Crow'  production 
appeared  annually,  was  sparring  with  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Association  for  recognition.  The  year  before  J.  W.  Miller. 
Journalism  '29,  became  involved  in  the  proceedings.  MU 
tossed  in  the  towel,  leaving  WAA  with  sixteen  dollars'  profit 
in  the  strong-box.  and  a  dubious  sense  of  victory.  Miller  and 
his  room  mate,  Darrell  Ware,  decided  to  take  over — Joe  in 
the  capacity  of  producer,  and  Darrell  as  writer. 

One  idea  of  both  was  that  college  shows  with  men  dressed 
as  women  are  funny  enough  for  a  few  minutes,  but  that  they 
substitute  tour  de  force  for  legitimate  entertainment.  Legs  in 
skirts,  are  best  when  they  are  girls'  legs,  after  all. 

Joe  and  Darrell  put  on  their  raccoon  coats  and  sought  to 
interest  the  women  in  amalgamation.  The  girls  were  wily. 
Sixteen  dollars  or  no,  they  didn't  want  a  lot  of  men  horning 
in  on  their  show.  Miller  persistence 
plus  Miller  persuasiveness  and  Miller 
politeness  caused  a  typical  female  re- 
consideration. 

"We'll  co-operate."  they  chirped 
sweetly,  "if  you  can  promise  us  five 
hundred  dollars  in  advance." 

Miller's  financial  ability,  which  was 
later  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  when 
(Continued  on  page  ,'^1 ) 
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Perpetual    Emotion 


Breathless  with  morbid  fascination, 
the  unhappy  woman  pauses  on  the  ledge 
of  a  skyscraper's  forty-third  story.  She 
shudders  as  she  sees  the  street  crawling 
with  little  automobiles. 

"Good-bye,  Donald.  It  was  worth 
striving  for  .  .  ."  she  moans  softly.  Then 
she  jumps. 

The  music  swells  to  a  thunderous 
climax,  the  lights  go  on,  patrons  joke 
with  each  other,  wipe  their  eyes  guard- 
edly, pick  up  their  coats,  and  go  out 
into  the  night.  Perhaps  one  little  girl, 
who  has  been  forbidden  to  see  the  pic- 
ture, will  creep  home  to  tortured  dreams 
that  night. 

The  little  girl  is  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  Her  mind  is  in  an  embryonic  state. 
From  now  on,  the  movies  will  have  more 
effect  on  her  than  her  general  education, 
the  literature  she  reads,  or  even  the  radio 
she  listens  to.  For  she  accepts  much 
that  she  sees  on  the  screen  as  truth  and 
reality,  and  finds  herself  unable  to 
disconnect  the  real  world  from  the 
dreamed-up  Utopia  of  the  movies. 

Look  at  any  little  girl  for  verification. 
Their  wisecracks  can  be  traced,  not  to 
their  sehoolbooks,  but  to  Betty  Grable 
and  Ann  Sheridan.  Their  ideals  are  not 
Sir  Galahad  or  Tom  Sawyer,  but  Clark 
Gable  and  Tyrone  Power. 

Educated  movie-goers,  the  small  mi- 
nority of  the  cinema  public,  look  on 
films  as  entertainment,  as  artistic  offer- 
ings, rather  than  moral  stories  or  slices 
of  life.  Even  they,  aloof  as  they  feel 
themselves,  find  the  subtle  influence  of 
what  they  have  absorbed,  as  they  relaxed 
before  the  screen,  affecting  them.  How 
much  more  do  the  average  movie  fans — 
the  escapists,  the  mentally  retarded  or 
undeveloped,  the  indiscriminate — retain 
what  they  witness ! 

Bloody  heroics,  hot  pulsating  ro- 
mance, love  so  tender  that  it's  squashy 
- — unreel  continuously  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Take  the  endless  and  me- 
lodic adventures  of  Gene  Autry.  His  pic- 
tures plav  to  more  people  than  do  the 
finest,  most  expensive  celluloid  dramas 
ever  produced.  Gene  is  a  cowboy,  who 
has  a  white  horse,  rescues  people,  sings 
songs,  and  rides  away.  He  conquers 
wrong  automatically.  The  triumph  of 
right  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  an  old 
theme  in  folk  drama,  but  it  is  sheer 
escape  from  drabness  —  a  flight  from 
reality. 

H  the  illusion  were  onl)'  temporary, 


movies  would  not  present  any  real  prob- 
lems. But  they  have  grown  into  an  in- 
stitution which  is  the  mouthpiece  and 
popularizing  agent  for  America's  stand- 
ards and  ideals. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  of  themes  for 
the  movies  would  be  Love.  Glamorous, 
romantic,  idealistic  love.  Rugged, 
chesty -haired  and  over-eared  Gable 
binds  black-go\vned  Lana  Turner  into  a 
double-breasted  embrace  in  'Honky- 
Tonk'.  A  quick  tremor  of  ecstasy  shoots 

by  MARY  ELLEN  MVNGER 
nnd  RICHARD  BLAKE 

Love,  Life  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Adventure  from  the  first  row, 
center  .  .  .  Are  the  movies 
knocking  American  ideals  for 
a  row  of  ten-cent  seats? 

IMustriitioii   Courtesy   Esquire 

down  the  spine  of  the  working  girl,  and 
down  to  the  toes  of  the  college  co-ed  in 
the  audience.  Then  they  walk  out  of 
the  dream  with  their  dates,  and  the  hazy 
glow  gets  all  cracked  up.  Love,  a  shin- 
ing passion,  a  tinsel-wrapped  dream,  just 
doesn't  exist,  and  the  false  concept,  car- 
ried into  actual  life,  may  lead  to  unhap- 
piness  and  frustration  of  a  very  real 
kind. 

Even  history  gets  its  juggling  by  the 
movie  makers.  Doctored  versions  of 
facts  remain  in  the  minds  of  children 
who  sit  through  Hollywood's  sagas  of 
days  past.  Tyrone  Power  has  prettied 
up  an  Ozark  badman,  Jesse  James,  and 
endowed  him  with  a  whitewashed  soul 


and  a  blushing  mountain  maid  for  a 
sweetheart.  Lady  Hamilton,  mistress  of 
Lord  Nelson,  was  a  charming,  loyal,  and 
badly  mistreated  woman.  Cleopatra  was 
a  sweet  young  thing  with  a  heart  of  gold 
and  the  best  intentions  in  the  world. 
Marie  Antoinette  really  meant  her  re- 
mark about  cake  for  Frenchmen.  If 
they  hadn't  put  her  into  prison,  she 
would  have  baked  it  for  them  herself. 

Are  the  movies  fair?  Patriotism,  duty, 
honor,  social  position,  freedom,  and 
money  receive  equal  deferential  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Hollywood.  On 
the  other  side,  some  of  our  basic  prob- 
lems on  which  the  public  needs  educa- 
tion, such  as  racial  prejudice,  labor  and 
capital,  religion,  unemployment,  or  poli- 
tics are  touched  upon  only  humorously, 
bombastically,  or  bitterly,  if  at  all. 
Especially  is  sex  maligned  in  the  cinema. 
Sex  education  is  there,  all  right,  but  it 
is  the  wrong  kind  of  sex  education.  The 
producers  cannot  afford  to  offend, 
though  double-entendre,  if  sly  enough, 
will  pass  the  prudish  local  censorship 
of  various  embattled  women's  organiza- 
tions. Frank,  forthright  consideration 
of  true  sexual  problems  is  taboo.  Mercy! 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  apply  this 
analysis  to  all  moving  pictures.  Occa- 
sionally an  honest  portrayal  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  the  ten  best  movies  of  the  year 
are  not  the  ten  most  successful.  The 
public,  apparently,  doesn't  want  to  be 
fed  a  true  picture  of  life.  Illusion  and 
platitude  are  preferred. 

What  is  the  solution?  Since  the 
movies  now  have  far  wider  boundaries 
than  mere  entertainment,  it  is  rational 
to  regard  them  as  an  educational  force. 
As  such,  they  are  obviously  more  harm- 
ful than  beneficial.  While  they  lead  pub- 
lic opinion,  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  responsibility.  They  do  not  present 
their  subject  matter  intelligently,  and 
they  encourage  mass  stupidity. 

Movies  reflect  what  the  American  pub- 
lic wants.  They  continually  deal  with 
our  moral  and  intellectual  standards. 
The  great  mass  is  getting  its  love,  exer- 
cise, and  ideas  through  the  seat  of  its 
pants,  when  it  should  be  getting  them 
directly. 

Absurd?  Think  a  bit  when  next  you 
slip  into  the  cushioned  seat  of  your 
neighborhood  palace  to  relax  and  ab- 
sorb that  thrilling  film.  You  won't  have 
anything  else  to  think  about  then. 
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Quiek-ehange  of  nail  polish 
^v'hen  yon  change  ontfits 

NEW  REVLON 
COLOR  CHEST 

Plus  federal  excise  tax 

^  hat  fun  to  know  that  you  have  nail 
poUsh  to  blend  perfectly  with  every 
outfit  you  have.  Revlon's  color  chest 
contains  5  bottles  of  nail  enamel  and  a 
bottle  of  Adheron — packed  in  an  ace- 
tate rayon  satin  case.  You're  sure  to 
like  this  new  harmony  idea. 

First  Floor 
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HE  ALSO  SERVES 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

have  to  use,  could  learn  how  to  tighten  certain  screw  on  an 
assembly  belt,  or  to  take  care  of  homeless  children.  The  non- 
draftable  men  who  are  now  learning  to  drive  ambulances 
could  be  cut  in  number,  and  a  part  of  them  sent  to  learn  how 
to  overhaul  an  engine  or  connect  wires  to  a  field  telephone. 

2)  Intensification  of  the  war  spirit  by  concentrating  on 
helping  our  people  in  the  Far  West  and  the  Far  East  defend 
themselves  against  the  enemy.  One  simple  look  at  a  map  will 
show  the  observer  the  impossibility  of  Japanese  or  German 
"terroristic"  bombing  against  Chicago;  for  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  Japanese,  German,  or  even  English  pilot  crossing  an 
ocean,  flying  from  one  to  two  thousand  miles  inland  without 
being  shot  down,  dropping  bombs,  and  making  the  same  dan- 
gerous return  trip.  No,  you  can  be  sure  that  our  coast  lines 
will  receive  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  It's  our  job  to  help  them, 
as  much  as  we  are  able,  to  smash  back  at  totalitarian  power, 
not  to  fooHshly  prepare  for  air-raids  which  we  know  will 
never  come. 

Naturally  this  will  cause  much  controversy,  but  as  yet,  no 
plan  created  to  stir  the  Mid- West  out  of  its  Tribunesque  com- 
placency, has  worked.  Each  scheme  attempted  by  our  own 
Northwestern  War  Council  has  been  met  with  the  same  child- 
ish reaction,  beautifully  expressed  by  Browne,  when  he  said, 


"I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well- 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell." 
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Last  week  when  our  favorite 
office  Archibald  walked  to  the 
desk  bearing  sheet  after  sheet  of 
copy  paper — the  who's  and  where's 
of  countless  pins  and  rings,  we 
took  a  firm  grip  on  our  reeling 
senses  and  silently  walked  through 
the  wall  to  our  private  sanctorum. 
The  moment  for  standing  off  from 
the  turmoil  and  for  rearranging 
our  personal  equilibrium  had 
come.  "Odzooks,"  as  somebody 
said,  "the  romance  is  always  there  if  one 
just  knows  how  to  find  it."  (No,  we  can't 
remember  reading  it  any  where  either, 
probably  just  made  it  up  ourselves. ) 

Any  way,  it  says  here  that  June  Host, 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  and  Tom 
Leahy,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  are  pinned,  and 
next  we  hear  that  Elizabeth  (do  they 
call  you  Betty  or  Libby?)  Howard  and 
Phi  Gam  Tom  McMahon  are  engaged. 
She's  an  Alpha  Phi,  and  her  sorority 
sister  Jean  Hibbard  is  pinned  to  John 
Teevan,  who's  now  in  law  school.  Con- 
gratulation, etc.,  we  don't  know  you, 
Jean,  but  we're  quite  fond  of  your  In- 
diana cousins,  the  Bassindales.  Drop  in 
sometime,  and  we'll  chat. 

Paul  Casterline,  Alpha  Delt, 
pinned  another  Alpha  Phi,  Elizabeth 
Leggit  by  name. 

Beside  the  line  which  tells  us  that 
A  O  Pi  Ann  Winkler  has  accepted 
Chris  Neilson's  Lambda  Chi  pin  is 
the  penciled  notation  "She's  nice."  The 
author  of  this  tidbit  is  totally  unbe- 
knownst to  us,  but  evidently  he  Knows. 
Helen  Winters  of  the  same  house  is 
pinned  to  Bud  Seubold  of  the  D.  U.S. 

The  Alpha  Xi's  Pat  Jones  got  mar- 
r4ed,  and  her  sister,  Gloria  Brown, 
brought  Acacia  Ace  Southworth's 
sweater  jewelry  home  to  rest  on  her 
shirtfront.  While  we're  stopping  over 
here,  we  might  add  that  Helen  Poor 
may  live  to  regret  the  day  that  she  got 
Emmet  Mclnnis,  Delt,  a  date  for 
their  pledge  party,  cause  Emmet  has 
been  dating  the  purty  pledge  since! 

Jack  McCandless  (formerly  Mrs. 
McElroy,  was  he  not?)  has  placed  his 
Theta  Xi  badge  on  Kay  Christian  of 


FEATHERS 


Chapin  Hall,  for  which  we  say  more 
power,  etc! 

And  Tony  Samarzia,  that  singing 
Lambda  Chi,  has  selected  another 
Chapin  Hall  girl  to  wear  his  pin.  She, 
the  gal,  is  Frances  Maraldo. 

The  big  boys  tell  us  that  Doug 
White's  (Delt)  secret  ambition  in  life 
is  a  certain  Tri  Delt.  And  gee,  how  we 
hate  these  people  that  won't  tell  us 
WHO! 

Immediately  after  Lambda  Chi  ini- 
tiation. Bud  Barmier  left  for  Chicago 
to  hand  his  newly  achieved  pin  on  a 
mysterious  woman  named  Connie. 
How'd  he  come  back,  fellas,  with  or 
without  the  pin?     (Just  checkin') 

No  doubt  Bev  Williams,  Gamma 
Phi,  and  George  (Delt)  Freeman  are 
taking  a  course  in  geology,  cause  they're 
playing  in  the  sand  every  evening. 
(Now  whatinthe — is  meant  by  that?  ) 

Those  Beta  Boys,  Don  Olson  and 
Mac  Williams  are  having  a  private 
duel  over  Ginny  Grist,  Theta! 

But  back  to  our  grabbag  of  jools  and 
stuff: 

Connie  Booth   of  Hobart   House 


Do  you  know  Mary  Ellen  Munger? 


has  accepted  Woody  Hamilton's 
ring.    He's  a  former  Phi  Delt. 

And  remember  Thela-blonde, 
Omacht?  Well,  now  she  has  a 
hunk  of  diamond  from  John 
Cunningham,  who  has  just  been 
called  to  the  army.  He  is  Tri 
Delt  Mary  Cunningham's  big 
brother,  incidentally. 

The  Kappas  take  this  week's 
set  of  dishes  on  the  banknight 
award  for  six  of  their  little  gals 
have  moved  out  of  active  circulation. 
To  get  it  started.  Jean  Fitch  and  Ev 
Walker,  Phi  Delt— one  pin;  Jean 
Rowe  and  Bob  Mathison,  Alpha  Delt 
ditto;  Betty  Bowman  and  Doug 
Cook,  Phi  Psi,  a  ring  for  her:  Jean 
Caldwell  got  a  ring,  too.  from  Earl 
Mabry,  S.  A,  E.,  and  Alice  Kimball 
and  Mary  Ellen  Thompson  are  en- 
gaged to  George  Shutter  and  Golf 
Beech,  respectively. 

What  happened  we  wonder,  ^vhen 
Gamma  Phi  Jean  Moreau  walked 
into  their  pledge  party  with  Phi  Psi 
Paul  Mandabach  to  find  "her"  Bill 
Hoist,  also  Phi  Psi,  with  pledge  sister, 
Priscilla  Standish?  Sort  of  immov- 
able object  vs  irresistible  force,  n'est-ce 
pas? 

Lest  we  forget  to  mention  it,  the  Par- 
rot has  heard  rumors  that  there  was 
something  more  behind  Cy  McAn- 
drew's  waiting  in  Deering  lobby  that 
morning  at  8:30 — something  more  than 
books,  we  mean. 

Dorothy  Parker  has  mentioned  that 
her  English  friend  most  likely  injured 
her  leg  "sliding  down  a  barrister"  and 
we  don't  know  why  but  this  always  pops 
into  our  heads  when  we  see  Nancy 
Hanson  hobbling  round  campus  with 
that  cast ! 

Also  heard  that  those  three  Phi  Psi's 
who  gloriously  weekended  at  Frances 
Shimer  (college  for  ladies)  found  they 
had  acquired  a  lovely,  big-as-life  red 
lantern  (you  know,  the  kind  that  street 
depts.  put  around  to  confuse  the  inno- 
cents— ).  This  discovery  was  made 
when  that  aromatic  fog  had  cleared,  and 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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SAILOR  SMEDLEY'S 
PIPE  WAS  DEADLY 

but  he's  out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


"SMELLS  LIKE  A  DEAD  WHALE!" 

roared  the  Captain.  "Heave  it 
overboard!  The  Navy  likes  mild 
and  fragrant  tobacco  for  pipes. 
Try  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 


Bird's  Eye  View 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  Shadow.  The 
question  also  came  up  as  to  who  was  the 
more  horrifying,   The   Hermit  or   Irene 
Rich. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SPOTS 

She  was  rather  a  good  friend  of  ours. 
She  came  here  last  fall  from  a  small 
town  and  was  quite  a  success  on  campus. 
She  soon  began  to  feel  that  Cederville, 
with  its  six  hundred  population,  was 
.something  to  be  ashamed  of.  Last  week 
we  doubled  with  her.  Her  date  asked 
her  where  she  came  from.  Rather  too 
nonchalantly  she  answered  "Freeport, 
Illinois."  The  fellow  puzzled  a  little, 
then  his  face  lit  up.  "Oh,  yes.  That's 
near  Cederville,  Jane  Addams'  home, 
isn't  it?"  "I  guess  so."  she  replied,  and 
somehow  we  who  had  known  her  before 
were  amused. 


BACK  TO  THE  HERMIT 

That  little  fellow  with  the  rather  un- 
pleasant laugh  has  a  certain  definite 
appeal  .  .  .  especially  in  the  dark.  So 
who  could  blame  a  chapter-room  quintet 
of  dates  for  lowering  the  lights.  But 
the  whole  of  the  atmosphere,  which  was 
too  noisy  and  too  crowded  for  us  to 
investigate  further,  was  completely  dis- 


pelled when  an  irate  house-mother 
stormed  in  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
situation.  We  don't  suppose  it  made  a 
big  difference  because  with  all  that  noise 
going  on  in  the  dark  we  can't  see  how 
they  could  possibly  have  heard  the 
Hermit  anyway.  But  we  could  be  wrong 
...  I  suppose. 


BLUE    WHA  TEUER-IT-HAPPENS-TO- 
BE 

The  long-delayed  appearance  of 
marks,  the  dirty  old  official  ones,  al- 
ways brings  forth  innumerable  remarks, 
some  of  which  are  not  printable,  most 
of  which  are  not  funny.  But  we  were 
quite  fond  of  the  little  lady  standing 
on  the  steps  of  Lunt  who  pouted  "Why. 
he  gave  me  a  C-,  the  little  onion!"  We 
really  weren't  close  enough  but  we  trust 
there  were  tears  in  her  eves. 


OUR  MOTHER  WARNED  WE 

For  once  in  our  sheltered  life  we  were 
non-plussed.  And  believe  us.  the  feeling 
is  not  a  happy  one.  We  pulled  together 
our  shattered  morale,  pulled  up  our 
chins,  and  after  a  quick  breath,  faced 
the  facts.  Those  horrible  ads  don't  ex- 
aggerate! Those  filthy  males  do  notice 
things  like  that!  We  heard  him  say  it. 
right  in  front  of  us.  "I  wonder  whether 
you  know  how  well  your  nails  and  lip- 
stick match." 


"Just  ivhittUng,  dear!' 
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Bird's  Eye  View 

PONY  BOY 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  thought  we 
had  unlimited  knowledge  of,  it  is  any 
and  all  kinds  of  exam  aids.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  knowing.  Imagine  our  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  when  a  subversive- 
looking  girl  and  her  underhanded  cohort 
were  seen  (by  us )  conferring  loudly  in 
the  grill.  "But  I'm  afraid  to  eat  it!"  she 
cried,  holding  what  we  thought  to  be  a 
hand-grenade  in  front  of  her.  So,  alert 
as  a  well-informed  bird  dog,  we  stomped 
over  to  her  booth  and  snatched  the 
"thing"  from  her  hand.  Our  hand-gre- 
nade turned  out  to  be  a  carrot  (to  be 
consumed  for  eye-ease).  We  still  think 
the  damn  things  make  your  hair  curly. 


THOSE  WINDOWS  ARE  BUSTS 

It  affords  us  no  end  of  pleasure  to 
watch  the  extremes  to  which  those  short- 
sleeved,  stocking-footed  young  men  we 
think  they  call  them  window-dressers 
will  go  to  create  a  luxurious,  and  life- 
like impression.  One  of  our  fondest 
memories  is  of  a  sweetly  surrealistic 
vision  of  pre-priority  days  at  a  down 
town  store.  Their  life-in-the-woods 
exhibit  was  complete  down  to  the  last 
detail,  pink  cloth  cherry-blossoms,  paper 
mache  logs,  and  even  a  clever  little  June 
bug  sitting  on  one  of  the  logs.  So  real- 
istic was  the  bug  that  it  suddenly  zoomed 
toward  us.  turning  off  in  a  banking  mo- 
tion when  it  got  to  the  window.  We 
staggered  over  to  the  corner  drugstore 
for  a  bracer. 


NOW  YOU  GO  AWAY! 

We'd  just  gone  to  bed  after  having 
made  a  night  of  it  when  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a  funny  little  man.  He  said 
he  was  from  California,  and  he  carried 
a  spot  light  around  with  him  to  use  in 
case  of  black-outs.  He  also  brought 
around  a  truck  load  of  scripts  which  he 
insisted  on  laying  on  a  table  (conve- 
niently materialized )  and  reading  to  us. 
They  were  really  very  nice  scripts  but 
we  didn't  feel  much  like  listening  to 
them  at  that  time  of  the  morning.  After 
we  had  told  him  that  we  hated  all  forms 
of  drama,  especially  the  films,  he  went 
away,  but  he  took  our  copy  of  Thirteen 
Men  with  him.  If  you  should  happen  to 
see  him  we  wish  you'd  ask  him  to  bring 
it  back.   The  dirty  little  man. 


^oi*  Chaster  L^iPts 


luiln   that  oLJiitinctiue  ^oiicli 

•  Latest  men's  and  women's  watches 
styled  by  Elgin. 

•  Fraternity    or    sorority    personalized 
jewelry. 

•  For  Mother  —  finest  silver  in  all  pop- 
ular patterns. 


Olsen  &  Ebann 

JEWELRY  COMPANY 

ON  DAVIS  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  ORRINGTON 


"Hmm  .  .  .  parity  girdles,  $1.98. 
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—  for  — 

our  j-amoud  J^taCian 

S^paahetti 

RESTAURANT 
SAN  PEDRO 


CAMPUS  CAPER'S  WITH 

EXCELLENT  FOOD  TO  BOOT 

3500    CHURCH    ST.  SKOKIE 


(bspeciallyi 
y^ooa 

AT 

THE  "DIPPER" 

EXTRA  HEAVY 

MALTS  &  SHAKES 

THE  BIG  DIPPER 

Across  From  Willard 


1 

$v 

DELICIOUS 

Sandwiches  and  Pastries 

• 

FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 

Open  tc 

1  A.  M.— Fri.  and  Sal.  2  A.  M. 

Murder  Solves  a  Mystery 


(Continued  jroni  page  11) 


She  was  smart.    And  her  father  was  so 
rich.    So  he  died.  .  .  ." 

He  blew  his  nose  and  lapsed  into  si- 
lence. Mr.  Murder  felt  better.  He 
hadn't  believed  that  a  man  could  drink 
a  bottle  and  remain  perfectly  sober. 
Things  were  happening  too  fictionally 
as  it  was. 

"Well?"  Mr.  Schlmer  was  getting  im- 
patient, "Who  did  it?" 

"Me,"  Mr.  Murder  said. 

"You!" 

"And  why  not?  I've  been  writing 
murder  mysteries  for  so  long  that  I've 
got  the  idea  that  I  can  construct  the 
perfect  crime.  There's  a  goal  to  strive 
for.  The  Perfect  Crime.  Every  detective 
story  has  it  to  begin  with  but  the  villain 
has  to  make  one  slip  so  a  lot  of  moronic 
readers  and  more  stupid  police  can  find 
him  out.  Well,  here's  the  one  perfect 
crime  and  I'm  the  master!    I  did  it!" 

Mr.  Schlmer  could- 
n't believe  it.  He 
stood  up  and  paced 
the  floor  and  then 
swung  on  his  author. 

"How  .  .  .  why?" 

Mr.  Murder 
laughed,  "Don't  ex-  ■* 
pect  me  to  give  aw-ay 
all  the  details  of  the 
perfect  crime.  It  took 
time,  planning,  and 
I've  done  it!  Notice,  please,  the  artistry 
of  the  situation.  A  lone  house  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbor.  A  perfect 
alibi;  you  were  with  me  all  the  time. 
No  evidence.  No  clues.  No  knife,  noth- 
ing! The  plotting  of  a  superior  person. 
Myself!" 

Peter  Fott  swayed  again  and  this  time 
he  lunged  at  the  author  and  stumbled, 
fallins'  to  his  feet. 


myself.  No  one  helped  me.  I  killed  her. 
She  wouldn't  tell  me  his  name  and  she 
ate  crackers  in  bed.  She  got  me  mad. 
She  said  I  was  a  moron.  I  killed  her. 
I'm  the  master.  I  did  it.  Me.  I  w'as 
smart.  Smarter  than  her.  She  always 
said  she  was  above  me  so  I  hung  her 
from  the  ceiling  so  that  she'd  really  be 
above  me.    I  did  it!" 

It  would  never  do,  Mr.  Murder 
thought.  There  wasn't  a  money  angle 
in  it.  Even  he  knew  there  must  be  the 
money  angle.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. How  could  he  help  it  if  murders 
weren't  committed  sanely?  People  read 
too  many  books.  They  got  wrong  ideas. 
They  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  diffi- 
cult. They  hung  people  from  chande- 
liers instead  of  letting  them  lie. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said  to  Fott,  "go 
to  bed.    You'll  feel  better  in  the  morn- 


"But  I  killed  her." 
Fott  insisted  on  being 
given  credit.  "I'm  the 
master  mind.  I  killed 
her." 

After  the  author 
and  his  publisher  had 
put  Peter  Fott  to  bed. 
they  came  down  to 
the  living  room  and 
Mr.  Schlmer  said: 
"Well,  we  did  it! 
a    murder." 

Mr.  Murder  said.  "You 
It's  a  likely 
id    it    some- 


You've  solved 
"Nonsense," 
don't   believe  his   story? 
story.     He    must    ha^e 
where." 


"Y. 


he  said,   "I   did 


All 


Dogs  are  not  permitted  to 
travel  on  trains  except  by  ^vrit- 
ten  permission  from  the  central 
office.  Small  puppies,  however, 
are  allowed  if  carried  in  the 
arms.  Elevated  Line  Regulations 

.  .  .  and  small  horses? 
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ON  YOUR  way  out  of  the  Howard 
Bowl  (Open  All  Night,  for  no 
»ood  reason),  don't  wander  into 
Casabana,  the  adjoining  har.  They 
(erve  liquid  hari-kari.  The  furnish- 
ing consists  mainly  of  bamboo 
poles;  somehow  we  suspect  an  un- 
biealthy  tie-up  between  the  missing 
pieces  of  bamboo  and  the  drinks, 
jood  though!  Or,  wander  into 
Oaniel's  restaurant,  a  somewhat 
safer  adjunct  to  the  Bowl.  Although 
we  may  be  revealing  a  military  se- 
cret, it  is  part  of  the  famous 
O'Connell  chain,  purveyors  of  ham- 
burgers and 


atfe^  Jlliie4i,l 


iffle 


f}_ 


Vi^ 


EAR  THE 

the  Skyrocket  Club.  We'd  be 
much  happier  if  it  were  across  the 
county  line,  or  better  yet,  the  state  line. 
If  you  see  anyone  there  you  know, 
they're  bound  to  be  the  people  you 
know  that  you  wish  you  didn't  know — 
if  you  know  what  we  mean.  .  .  .  It's  a 
dive — with  all  the  appurtenances  there- 
of, and  more.  We  have  some  extra 
matchfolders  we'd  be  glad  to  mail  to 
you  under  plain  cover,  but  the  Post- 
master-General  says  no. 


THOSE  WHO  won't  read,  or 
can't,  should  appreciate  the 
pleasant,  dramatic,  soothing 
voice  of  Nelson  Olmstead,  who 
broadcasts  short  stories  over  the 
radio.  It's  a  fifteen-minute  sus- 
taining program  aired  on  WMAQ 
several  nights  weekly,  and  you're 
liable  to  hear  anything  from 
Thurber  to  Tolstoy.  He  does  it 
very  effectively,  and  seems  par- 
tial to  surprise  endings.  It's 
rather  irritating  to  hear  him  read 
heroine's  dialog  in  a  weak  fal- 
setto, but  it  could  be  worse  un- 
der the  circumstances. 


^ 


■^HE  WORD  "intelligentsia"  always  did 
appeal  to  us — so  we  tried  Riccardo's, 
on  Rush  street.  It's  a  "studio"  restau- 
rant. It's  also  an  air-conditioned  bar.  The 
management  assured  us  that  Riccardo's  is 
where  the  artists  meet.  Now,  we're  quite 
sure  that  artists  would  most  certainly  meet 
in  Riccardo's  cultured  and  aesthetic  at- 
mosphere as  often  as  possible — if  they 
could  afford  it.  Failing  to  discover  any- 
one more  artistic  than  our  own  little 
selves,  we  directed  our  talents  to  consum- 
ing moderately  expansive,  moderately  ex- 
pensive, very  succulent,  roast  beef  au  jus. 


'world's  most  beauti- 
ful Chinese  and  American 
restaurant,"  the  Hoe  Sai 
Cai  is  smooth,  distinctive, 
and  quite  authentic.  Th 
name  means  "prosperit 
in  Chinese,  and  is  no  ana- 
chronism there.  The  food 
is  excellent,  and  priced  on 
a  par  with  Eitel's.  Swill 
some  Shanghai  Moon,  their 
cocktail  exotic,  and  you'll 
start  looking  for  Gene 
Tierney.  Try  their  special- 
ty, Subgum  Chow  Mein, 
and  you  won't  care  one 
way  or  the  other.  Soi 
where  on  Randolph,  n 
everything  of  any  impor- 
tance. 


ilty  for 


Tourneur    beauty     salon     (3rd 
,  Field's,  Chicago)  will  give  you 
a    free   facial.     Just   stick   your 
inside  the  doorway,  and  it  will  be 
put  through  professional  processes  be- 
fore  you   can    say   "Do   I    have   to    buy 
anything?"  Which  you  don't,  although 
they  are  quite  willing  to  oblige  with  a 
box  of  face  powder  made  especially  to 
suit  your  own  complexion.  You'll  prob- 
ably buy  it,  and  glad  of  it,  loo. 


-njE  FEEL  rather  gu 
'  '  not  telling  you  sooner 
about  Greta  Keller.  Her  voice 
fuses  the  best  qualities  of 
Dietrich  and  Hildegarde,  with 
ome  Keller  thrown  in  for 
ery  good  measure.  You  can 
trade  vour  loose  change  for  a 
Decca  (292)  of  Am  I  To 
Blame— One  IMglU  Of  Love, 
but  you'll  need  folding  money 
for  most  of  her  recordings. 
They're  pressed  on  Telefun- 
kel  and  Liberty,  which  can  be 
had  at  Bissell-Weissert  on  N. 
Michigan. 


TF  YOU'VE  been  wasting  your  thoughts  on  such 
^  things  as  coke  dates,  clothes,  drinks,  the  Daily, 
and  similar  vices,  spend  an  hour  at  the  Today  or 
Telenetvs  theaters  being  over-awed  by  the  gigantic, 
stupendous  problems  of  the  world.  For  sixty  minutes 
you  will  be  fed  the  vital  fears  of  Humanity.  If  you 
get  bored,  the  mysteriously  illuminated  murals  are 
verv  eerie  indeed. 
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ALL  YOU'VE  EVER  LONGED  FOR 
IN  A  LIPSTICK 

Head  of  the  House  ofTangee,  Makers 
of  the  World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 

OUR  new  and  exclusive  satin-finish 
was  created  because  you  demanded 
a  lipstick  that  would  give  your  lips  a 
softer,  glossier  sheen . .  .with  a  texture  not 
too  moist,  yet  not  too  dry... that  really 
stays  on  without  smearing  or  smudging. 
In  bringing  you  our  new  satin-finish 
we  have,  we  believe,  the  most  important 
cosmetic  advance  of  the  past  20  years. 
Here  is  all  you've  ever  longed  for  in  a 
lipstick— a  combination  of  Tangee's  won- 
derfully flattering  shades,  Tangee's 
soothing  and  protective  pure  cream  base, 
and  the  flawless  grooming  of  Tangee's 
exclusive  satin-finish. 

WITH   THE    NEW  SATIN-FINISH 


TANGEE  RED-RED 

.  .  ."Rarest,  Loveliest 
Red  of  Them  All !". . . 
harmonizes  with  all 
fashion  colors. 

TANGEE 

THEATRICAL  RED 
.  .  ."The  Brilliant  Scar- 
let Lipstick  Shade".  .  . 
always  flattering. 

TANGEE  NATURAL 
.  .  .  Orange  in  the  stick, 
changes  to  produce  your 


the  lips. 


of  blush  rt 


SEND    FOR    COMPLETE    MAKE-UP     KIT 

The  Geo.  W.  Luft  Co..  Distributors,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  "Miracle  Make-Up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee 

Lipstick,    matching    rouge    and    face    powder. 

LIPSTICK  &  ROUGE;  CHECK  ONE 

D  NATURAL  n  THEATRICAL   RED  D  RED-RED 

FACE  POWDER:    CHECK  ONE 

U  Peach   n  Light  Rachel   D  Flesh    O  Rachel    D  Dark  Rachel    O  Tan 

I  enclose  lOi;  (stamps  or  coin).  C15(!  in  Canada.) 


-Street. 


White  Columns  Somewhere 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
effect.    It  was  a  dusty  blonde.    It  almost  reached  her  shoul- 
ders.   Her  eyes  ...  he  was  too  far  away  to  see  their  color. 
She  did  exist.   Love  had  come  almost  in  the  manner  he  had 
dreamed.    She  was  beautiful.    She  did  exist 

Crowds  have  a  way  of  engulfing  people.  He  w^nt  back  to 
the  races  every  day  for  the  following  moiith.  He  never  sair 
her  there  again. 

He  returned  to  the  office  in  Atlanta.  His  uncanny  skill 
made  the  surgeon's  knife  an  instrument  of  miracles.  She 
was  beautiful.  Men  came  to  him  with  death  in  their  eyes.  As 
they  left  him,  he  saw  in  their  faces  the  gratitude  given  only 
in  return  for  life.  She  did  exist.  He  created  happiness  where 
despair  had  been.  He  made  life  worth  carrying  on  for  so 
many  men  and  women.  He  gave  to  children  the  security  and 
love  that  only  the  lives  of  their  parents  can  bring.  She  was 
beautiful. 

The  azalias  and  japonicas  bloomed  again.  The  pink  of 
the  dogwood  flowers  returned.  He  had  seen  their  color  ma- 
ture and  fade  and  come  back  again  many  times  since  that 
day.  He  walked,  as  he  had  always  walked,  among  their 
blossoms.  He  was  happiest  during  those  moments.  Alone, 
with  the  trees  and  the  red  clay.  In  their  presence,  he  some- 
times forgot.   The  tall  columns  gave  him  hope.   She  did  exist. 

He  never  spoke  about  it.  Not  even  those  who  wrote  his 
"inside  story"  for  newspapers  and  magazines  ever  mentioned 
somewhere  .  .  .  someday  .  .  .  They  always  told  only  of  a 
brilliant  doctor  who  had  never  known  a  hope  that  lay  beyond 
his  grasp.  They  didn't  know  that  she  existed.  They  didn't 
know  that  every  smile  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  trib- 
utes of  a  thousand  grateful  patients,  was  but  a  movement  of 
his  lips.  They  didn't  even  know  that  his  beloved  red  clay 
and  his  tall  white  columns  had  begun  to  mock  him.  This  was 
a  man  who  had  never  known  defeat.  Dusty  blonde  hair  that 
almost  reached  her  shoulders.  This  was  a  man  who  had 
achieved  every  success  that  man  can  have.  She  was  beautiful. 
He  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  career.  He  could  ask  for  noth- 
ing more.    He  didn't  even  know  the  color  of  her  eyes. 


HOLD  STEADY 

.  .  .  until  you  see 
The  April  Parrot 

"i7  is  a  far,  far  better 
thill  sC 
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Be  Prepared 


Keep  physically  fit  with  fine 
sports  equipment.  We  are 
now  showing  our  complete 
lines  of  1942  Spring  and 
Summer  equipment. 


•  COMPLETE  GOLF 
EQUIPMENT 

•  TENNIS  RACKETS 

•  SPORTS  APPAREL 

•  TENNIS  SHOES 

•  GOLF  SHOES 

•  SUMMER    PLAY    SHOES 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  SPORT" 

THE 
NORTHWESTERN  STUDENT 

CO-OP 

IN   THE  ORRINCTON   HOTEL   BLDG 
\  / 


See  Vs  For   -  -  - 

-^ppiica  tion 
f-^kotoarapm 


OUR    APPLICATION     PICTURES    WILL 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD 

IMPRESSION 

O        O       O 

Excellently  Finished 

Reasonably  Priced 

Right  Size 


EUGENE  L.  RAY 

NORTHWESTERNS 
OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

1606  Chicago  Ave.  Uni.  2238 


Profile  With  Two  Eyes 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
he  served  for  seven  years  as  Director  of 
Student  Finance,  came  to  the  front. 
Over  night,  he  and  Ware  collected  that 
half-thousand  dollars  by  applying  the 
squeeze  from  fraternity  house  door  to 
door,  in  five  dollar  lots. 

Calling  ingenuity  into  play,  with  the 
aid  of  Darrell's  father,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  boys  secured  scenery  from 
Balaban  and  Katz,  costumes  from  a 
warehouse,  lights  from  a  benign  equip- 
ment concern,  furniture  and  props  from 
parents,  and  started  to  put  the  show  to- 
gether. The  Waa-Mu  show  tradition  was 
started,  with  a  pleasant  clearance  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  has  been 
doing  nicely  for  the  thirteen  years  in- 
tervening. Now,  production  is  thought 
of  in  terms  of  nearly  four  times  that 
amount.  The  expense-free  days  of  Waa- 
Mu  are  golden — and  past.  The  show 
pays  its  own  way  these  days,  and  scen- 
ery isn't  easily  bought  now. 

That  is  one  reason  why  there  may 
possibly  be  no  show  next  year.  Joe  ra- 
tionalizes such  a  regrettable  occurrence 
by  reasoning.  The  production  has  estab- 
lished its  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
top  college  shows  in  the  country,  he  rea- 
sons, and  if  it  can't  be  presented  as  such 
next  year,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  its 
memory  bright  for  re-establishment. 

Memory,  at  that,  isn't  always  so 
bright.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
year  when  opening  night  and  the  dec- 
ade's worst  snowstorm  arrived  simulta- 
neously. Roads  to  Chicago  were 
blocked,  and  all  the  costumes  were  in 
the  loop.  "We  solved  the  problem  by 
sending  down  all  the  pledges  on  North 
Campus  to  bring  the  costumes  here  on 
the  elevated,"  Joe  says.  The  show 
opened  on  time — barely. 

Right  now,  Joe  is  happily  busy  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  this  year's 
show,  Wish  You  Were  Here!  It's  ardent 
work,  and  he  loves  it — from  the  annual 
holiday  trip  to  New  York,  seeing  every 
major  musical  production  and  observ- 
ing the  latest  trends  in  stagecraft,  to  the 
ultimate  demonstration  of  gestures  to 
the  Waa-Mu  cast.  Under  his  direction, 
authoritative  though  always  genially  in- 
formal, inexperienced  members  of  the 
cast  develop  an  amazing  amount  of  pro- 
fessional ability.  His  delight  in  every 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

CREST  JEWELRY: 

BRACELETS 
NECKLACES 
COMPACTS 

CLASS  RINGS  &  PINS 

LEATHER  GOODS: 
BILL  FOLDS 
CIGARETTE  CASES 

ZIPPER  NOTEBOOKS 

(^     NORTH  SHORE     (^ 

COOPERATIVE 


BOOK  STORE 


m  FOSTER  ST. 


UNI.  6773 


FOR  EXCELLENT  SERVICE 

Orrington  Hotel 
BARBER   SHOP 


IT'S  A   MAN'S  WORLD  DEPARTMENT 

The  world  is  beautiful  as  Teohni- 
eolor  as  rou  tie  the  Arrow  Tie  (two 
patterns  to  pick  from)  into  a  per- 
fect, dimpled  knot  .  .  .  and  when  you 
fluff  the  Spring  Tone  handkerchief 
into  your  breast  pocket,  .  .  .  Arrow 
Shin  Ad  in  Lije  magazine. 


Light  of 

We  were  walking  along  the  other  day 
not  going  anywhere  in  particular  just 
walking.  Its  nice  to  just  walk  along  I 
said  isn't  it. 

My  friend  whose  name  is  Joe  said 
yes.  Joe  is  a  funny  boy  he  never  says 
yes  it  sure  is  or  yes  I  think  so  too.  He 
just  says  yes  except  of  course  when  he 
means  no  and  then  he  just  says  no. 

We  were  walking  along  not  going 
anywhere  in  particular  when  we  hap- 
pened to  pass  that  new  music  building 
that  you  cant  smoke  in.  I  know  you 
cant  smoke  in  it  because  I  have  a  class 
that  sometimes  meets  there  and  if  we 
smoke  in  it  we  are  never  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  there.  I  asked  Joe  if  he 
had  any  classes  there  and  he  said  yes. 

I  didnt  know  you  had  any  music 
classes  I  said. 

I  dont  he  said.  ^  ours  isnt  a  music 
class  is  it. 

No  I  said  mine  isnt  a  music  class  I 
said  mine  is  an  English  class. 

Well  then  Joe  said  you  see  just  be- 
cause it  meets  there  doesnt  mean  its  a 
music  class  now  does  it. 

No  I  said. 

We  walked  along  some  more  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  I  started  to  think  of  a 
song — just  the  tune  and  not  the  words. 
Part  of  the  tune  not  the  whole  tune. 
Just  the  first  part  of  it.  Maybe  it  was 
walking  by  the  new  music  building  that 
made  me  think  of  music  I  dont  know. 
Anyway  I  kept  thinking  over  and  over 
the  same  tune.  I  liked  it.  I  couldnt 
think  of  the  words  or  the  whole  tune 
however  and   it  bothered  me. 

Joe  I  said  to  Joe  do  you  know  this 
song.    I  sang  Joe  the  song  which  really 


T/ie  calla  lilies  are  in  bloom 
again" 
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Reason 


didnt  sound  like  the  song  I  was  think- 
ing of  at  all  when  I  sang  it  out  loud. 

No  he  said  I  dont  know  it.  I  dont 
wonder  that  he  didnt  know  it  because 
the  song  I  sang  wasnt  the  song  I  was 
thinking  of  at  all. 

Its  kind  of  a  slow  and  easy  song  I 
said  and  some  colored  band  used  to  plav 
it  with  a  colored  vocal.  Not  a  colored 
vocal  but  a  vocal  by  a  colored  vocalist 
I  mean. 

Joe  said  he  didnt  know  what  song  I 
meant  and  for  me  to  never  mind.  For- 
get it  he  said  lets  walk. 

O.K.  I  said  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
forget  it.  Songs  I  can't  think  of  bother 
me  and  that  particular  song  the  one  I 
can't  think  of  is  still  bothering  and  will 
for  a  long  time  until  I  think  of  the 
name. 

Probablr- 


Profile  With  Two  Eyes 

(Continued  from,  page  31 J 

phase  of  the  production,  from  musical 
scoring  and  staging  to  ticket  selling  and 
showbook  printing,  is  infectious.  His 
enthusiasm  is  reflected  by  everyone  who 
is  connected  with  the  show,  and  who 
have  as  much  fun  in  producing  it  as  the 
audience  has  in  attending  it. 

"Joe  Miller,"  said  one  observer,  "isn't 
just  a  person,  he's  a  personality."  Tliat 
may  explain  why,  although  he  is  me- 
dium tall,  medium  handsome,  conserva- 
tive in  dress  and  in  manner,  it  is  his 
friendliness  and  affability  which  impress 
those  who  meet  hm.  "Joe  doesn't  just 
smile  on  the  surface,"  remarked  another 
student,  "He  lights  up  like  a  neon  sign." 

Which  is.  after  all,  quite  an  accom- 
plishment for  a  most  busy  man. 


"Do  you  know  Mary  Ellen 
Munger?" 


A    BOX   OF    LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 

WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of   this  publication. 


A  sweater  girl  named  Helen  Falk 
Thrilled  seniors,  sophs,  and  shavers; 

That  is,  till  she  began  to  talk— 
She  didn't  use  LIFE  SA I  ERS! 


MORAL 

Ev«rybnd> 

e  breath 

..ITrnde  n 

w  and  then 

Let  Life 

Savprn     8 

weeten     und 

freshen 

ancy's  Turning 
It'sS 


pring 


Finest  grade  wool  loaf- 
er coats  in  many  two- 
toned  Models  with  the 
new  Whipped  Stitch- 
ing.   From  $6.95  up. 


Gabardine  Finger  Tip  Coats. 
From  $5.50  up. 

New  line  of  Sport  Slacks  in 
Wool,  Gabardine,  and  Shetland 
in  all  popular  shades.  From 
$3.50  up. 

Campus  Hats  by  Portis.  From 
$3.50  up. 

Latest  styled  Shoes  by  Portage, 
in  Mocassin  Toes  and  Brogues. 
From  $3.65  to  $6.65. 


" 


S  E  L  I  C  '  S 


(YOUR   CAMPUS   SPORTSWEAR   HEADQUARTERS) 
920  Church  St.  Greenieaf  6505    \ 


(Opposite    Public    Service    Co.) 
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=  Stevens^ 

STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 


Slip  into  Slacks 

to  work  in,  lounge  in,  play  in — 
from  now  on! 


And  these  are  honeys!  100% 
pure  wool  flannel  —  slim  and 
trimly  tailored  with  fly-front 
closing  —  really  flattering  to 
your  figure!  Now,  more  than 
ever,  they're  necessary  to  your 
off-campus  wardrobe!  Choose 
them  in  Navy,  Brown  or  Mens- 
wear  Grey,  sizes  12  to  18. 
They're    unbeatable    values    at 

Downstairs  Sport  Shop 

WABASH  SIDE 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 


Tale    Feathers 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
we'd  rather  die  than  tell  you  that  it  was 
Bob  Sanders,   Paul  Anderson,   and 
Bob    Piper,    but    'tis    the    so-help-me 
truth. 

Of  course  for  propriety's  sake,  we're 
tut-tutting  all  over  the  place — but — 
we've  got  dibs  on  the  lantern!  So  gwan 
home. 

In  Rogers  House  Jean  Killen  is 
pinned  to  Churchill  Austin  of  Garret, 
while  Adelaide  Jobson  is  engaged  to  a 
Penn  football  coach,  Edward  Flotts. 

Layman  Wilkinson  pinned  Jose- 
phine Earlywine  recently — he's  a 
D.  U.  while  the  Delta  Zetas  are  proud 
of  her. 

And  while  we're  in  the  D.  U.  house, 
we  can't  miss  commenting  on  the  amaz- 
ing efficiency  with  which  pledge  Chuck 
Krippes  eventually  wangled  a  coke  date 
with  an  anonymous  phone  caller.  Hadn't 
even  seen  the  gal,  it  seems,  but  he  "liked 
her  voice."   And  he  got  the  date! 

Gamma  Phi  Sherry  Sauer  is  our 
of  the  big  doin's  too,  cause  Doc  Maltby, 
Yale  Phi  Cam,  has  pinned  her. 

Back  on  this  campus,  Phi  Gam 
Norm  Williams  selected  Tri  Delt  Jo 
Ellen  Rodefield  to  guard  his  pin  and 
his  love. 

Al  Bolton  got  back  to  Evanston  to 
spend  ex-prom  weekend  with  Theta 
Peg  Piatt  'fore  he  left  for  the  army 
Mar.  5. 

And  did  you  know  that  D.  U.  Ed 
Siebert  has  pinned  Chi  O  Dottie 
Owens? 

Also  those  two  D.  G.'s  Barbara 
Snell  and  Libby  Stark  are  pinned  too, 
but  to  whom  the  Parrot  sadly  admits  it 
hasn't  ferreted  out  as  yet. 

(Everybody  else  knows) 


Cats- (hep-cats)  performing  leap 
year  shags  will  be  the  center  of 
attention — ferocious,  dance-hungry, 
male-seeking  ferns  chasing  over- 
come-with-a  1 1  e  n  t  i  o  n-b  u  t-w  e-love-i  t 
popularity  aspirants  of  the  dominant 
sex.  Men's  glory  will  reach  astonish- 
ing heights. 

— Daily  Northwestern 
We-p  e  r  s  o  n  a  11  y-would-be-o  ut-of-this 
world! 

It"s-a-Neat  Trick  Department 

Black-haired  Donna  Baker  be- 
came a  temporary  blond  when  she 
wore  a  reg  wig  and  gay  nineties' 
costume  between  halves  at  the  game 
last   Saturday.  li 


/  /  iarllia 

Iwealherecl 
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L^he  ^rake   rJluiei 


^  he    iL.ealhered 
W  I  iisses  Cy  nop 

ai 

\l I lichtgaii    ^^feniie    aiicl 
OaCcJlreel,  (Shicogo, -zJ II. 


PHOTO    COPIES 

Birth  Certificates,  Letters, 
Documents,  etc. 


APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 

For  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice, job  applications,  citizen- 
ship, and  passports. 


Evanston 

Photographic 

Service 

1854   Sherman   Avenue 

Evanston 

Greenleaf  8871 
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Oh  Stevedore  Dali,  dear  Stevedore  Dali, 
How  coyly  you  capture  your  rapture  in  paint. 
With  great  intuition  and  skillful  decision, 
You  picture  hell's  fire  surrounding  a  saint. 

How  lovely,  how  charming,  your  portraits  of  ivomen, 
Their  blue  blotted  faces,  ivith  traces  of  pink. 
Their  dear  little  pig  eyes  that  look  ever  cross-wise, 
i.  Their  lips  fust  a  trifle  remindful  of  ink. 

I  look  at  your  pictures,  and  sigh  ivith  the  natives. 
And  say,  "He's  the  smartest  an  artist  can  be." 
And  yet,  I  am  thinking  "How  perfectly  stinking!" 
And  "Please  God,  don't  let  him  paint  pictures  of  me." 
Joanne  Verral 
MARCH,        1942 


FOR  CAMPUS— SPORTS 
AND  STREET  WEAR 

SHOPS 

WASHABLE 

DRESSES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

MODERATELY 

PRICED 

1623  ORRINGTON  AVENUE 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


^^ 

f^l 

Ladies'  BREECHES  $2.95 
Ladies' JODHPURS  $2.95 
Ladies'  JACKETS  $3.95 
Ladies'  BOOTS  .  .  $7.95 
Mens  BREECHES  $2.95 
Men's  JODHPURS  $3.95 

,  Men's  BOOTS  .  .  $8.95 
SHIRTS $1.00 

\  VESTS    $1.95 

V^        And  Comf^lcte 

WK^           Accessories 

FREE 

Booklet— 
HINTS  on 

BAILEY'S 

627  Davis  St.,  Evanston 

HORSE- 
MANSHIP 

Cre.  3060 
Open  Thurs.  &  Sat.  Till  9 

"V"  is  to  the  British 

as  CLASSIC 

is  to  men  'who 

prefer  good 

HAIRCUTS 

MANICURING 

o   o    o 

CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721   Sherman  Ave. 
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TAKE     HEART     ALL 
Help  from  the  Heavens 

In  these  days  of  strife,  when  we  have  all  been  so  busy  doing  our  part 
in  one  way  or  another  we  have  been  inclined  to  forget  our  essential 
characters.  We  have  been  hopping  out  of  bed  and  whirling  about  at 
our  appointed  duties  without  once  asking  ourselves  "What  is  up  in  my 
essential  character?"  or  "Is  this  my  day  for  clearing  up  details  or  is 
this  my  day  for  avoiding  financial  arrangements?"  You  can  see  what 
this  might  lead  to.  Before  anyone  knows  what's  in  the  wind  we  will  all 
be  going  about  avoiding  financial  arrangements  on  days  when  we  should 
have  been  clearing  up  details  and  vice  versa  (i.e.  Clearing  up  details 
on  days  when  we  should  have  been  avoiding  financial  arrangements.) 
With  this  in  mind,  We  of  FRESH  FISH  AND  THISTLES  are  presenting 
a  little  checkup  for  the  year  1942.  First  of  all  we  want  to  start  witJi 
a  little  poem  that  we  once  found  in  Egypt  written  on  the  back  of  an 
old  Halloween  party  invitation: 


Ask  the  stars  to  Guide  you 
Keep  the  stars  beside  you 
If   for  meanings   true  you  grope 
Just  consult  your  horoscope. 


Wear  costumes 
R.S.V.P. 


8:00-l:0C 
Rameses  III 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  WERE  BORN 


Libra  Jan.  1 — 23 

You  are  great  talkers  and  have  a  way  with  you.  You  always 
have  things  in  order  and  know  what  you  are  about.  People 
like  you  but  often  pretend  they  don't.  Libras  are  born  lead- 
ers and  often  lead  stunts.  They  look  well  in  costume  and 
are  inclined  to  be  disagreeable  when  not  in.  (costume  I  Best 
Profession:  Mason,  Sheep  breeder,  or  sculptor.  Best  Mate: 
Capricorn. 

Cancer  Jan.  25 — Feb.  28 

(If  you  were  born  on  Jan.  24  that's  just  too  bad.    You  cant 
expect  us  to  do  everything  for  you.) 

Cancers  make  true  friends  but  seldom  have  any.  This  is  be- 
cause most  of  them  never  learn  to  speak  English  very  well. 
They  are  dandy  at  detailed  work  and  some  are  magnetic  when 
urged.  They  have  a  tendency  to  be  morbid  and  rarely  remem- 
ber where  they  put  things.  Malignant.  Best  Profession:  Or- 
nithologist, Ballet  Dancer,  Butcher.   Best  Mate:  Leo. 

Capricorn  Feb.  28 — May  18 

This  group  cannot  take  anything  seriously  and  often  wind  up 
dead.  They  love  people  and  you  can  always  find  a  Capricorn 
with  a  group  about  him.  They  have  a  tendency  toward  imagin- 
ative work  and  inclined  to  be  messy.  They  are  hard  to  live 
with  because  they  bite.  LIsually  leprous.  Best  Occupation: 
Shipbuilder,  Canner,  Accountant.    Best  Mate:  Gemini. 

Leo  May  18 — May  20 

The  Leo  group  have  a  sixth  sense  and  usually  are  nomadic. 
They  have  one  or  two  good  friends  and  stick  by  them,  but 
prefer  books  to  parties.  They  are  inventive  and  brilliant  but 
modest.  Sometimes  they  go  into  their  room  and  never  come 
out.  They  never  attain  fame  because  no  one  knows  them. 
Best  occupation:  Cooper,  Salesman,  Radio  Announcer.  Best 
Mate:  Libra. 

Gemini  May  20 — July  13 

Gemini  are  good  homemakers  but  hard  to  get  along  with  be- 
cause are  crochety.  A  creature  of  mood  and  whim,  the 
Gemini  man  or  woman  goes  from  one  job  to  another  without 
ever  finishing  anything.    Hearty  livers  and  fond  of  the  out  of 


doors.  Good  at  all  sports  but  often  drowned.  Eye  trouble 
Best  Occupation:  Madrigal  Singer,  Secretarv.  Tree  Doctor 
Best  Mate:    Pisces. 


July   13 — August  21 

Sagittarius   group    are   bori 


Sagittarius 

Usually   congenital   idiots,   th 

leaders.    They  are  artistic  and  work  best  in  a  crowd  or  ai 

over  heated  room.    They  will  make  their  mark  in  the  world 

never  fear,   and   usually   are   unhappy   in   marriage   becaus( 

they  refuse  to  open  their  eyes.   Long  life.   Hair:  messy.    Bes 

Profession:    Some  work  with  animals  or  others.    Best  Mate 

Pisces. 

Scorpio  August  21 

Most  people  born  on  this  date  are  boy  scout  leaders  so  wi 
will  say  no  more  about  them.  Best  occupation:  Boy  Scou! 
Leader.    Best  Mate:    Another  Boy  Scout. 

Pisces  August  23 — Nov.  1" 

Pisces  are  poised  and  usually  quiet.  They  do  their  work  anc 
do  it  thoroughly  and  then  someone  usually  does  it  over  as  i 
is  wrong.  They  are  quite  dumb  but  kind  to  others.  They  an 
often  celebrities  but  do  not  allow  fame  to  taint  them  as  the} 
have  strong  characters.  Unpleasant.  Best  Occupation:  Poli 
tician.  Truck  Farmer,  Sailor.    Best  Mate:    Sagittarius. 

Taurus  Nov.  17 — Jan.  1 

Taurus  people  are  inclined  to  be  show  offs.  They  like  the  cen 
ter  of  the  stage  but  often  have  a  great  deal  of  talent.  They  wil 
never  make  much  monev  and  will  die  voung.  They  won't  car 
much  though  because  they  are  hypochondriacs.  People  loci 
up  to  them  and  respect  them.  Large  mouths.  Best  Occupation 
Magician.  Locksmith.  Nurse.    Best  Mate:  Libra. 

Poterenes 

For  those  who  have  forgotten  they  were  born 

Poterenes  are  geniuses  and  everyone  lo\es  them.  They  live  ii 
a  world  of  imagination  and  are  no  good  at  routine.  The 
like  dogs  but  dogs  hate  them.  They  make  good  mates  sine 
they  are  generous  and  intelligent.  They  drink  too  much  an' 
are  usually  stoop  shouldered.  Halitosis.  Best  Occupation 
Welder.   Best  Mate:    Anvone. 
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lEAN  WOLFE'S  traveling  companion  .  .  .  soft,  rich  Shetland  wool  fabric  in  simple  good  lines.  Double  rayon  crepe  lining. 
5ound  to  become  the  mainstay  of  a  wardrobe  .  .  .  it's  classic,  good-looking.  Aqua  or  beige.  12  to  20.  ^^29.95 

Fourth  Floor 


WHAT!  A  gid  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

THE  name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She's  blonde.  She's  pretty. 
She  may  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  but— 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  CAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 
and  Pensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she's 
doing  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She's  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  loyal  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 
favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga- 
rettes. She  says:  "It's  always  Camels  with  me— they're  milder." 


Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  .  .  just 
like  these  students  above. 


FLYING    INSTRUCTOR 

peggy  lennox  says: 

''this  is  the 

cigarette  for  me. 

EXTRA  MILD_ 

AND  there's 

something  so 
cheering  about 
camel's 
GRAND 

FLAVOR'' 


•  "Extra  mild,"  says  Peggy  Lennox. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke," adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extra  mi  Idness. . .  but  that  alone  doesn't 


now  and  then,  but  when  she  calls  ; 
up  for  that  final  "check  flight."  yo 
better  know  your  loops  inside  and  < 
Its  \tiuth  regulation  with  her. 


tell  \ou  whv.  \Mth  smokers  m  the 
ser\  ice  .  .  .  in  private  life,  as  well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there's  something  else... some- 
thing more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea- 
sure, call  it  what  you  will,  you'll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You'll  like  it! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28  LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 

cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 

independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


CAMEL 


—  THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
I  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Yes,  and  with  Instructor  Peggv  Lennox 
it's  strictly  Camels,  too  Mildness  is  a 
rule   with    me,"    she    explains       That 

•-burning  Camels.  There's 

in  the  smoke.  " 


•  BY  BURNING  25  ^^c 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  ~  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plm 
equal,    on    the    average,    to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


